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DANGERS IN THE NATIONAL YOUTH PROGRAM 


Late in June President Roosevelt established the National Youth 
Administration. This administration is to be within the Works 
Progress Administration, which had been established by executive 
order early in May. Following are the “functions and duties” of the 
National Youth Administration as prescribed by the President. 

To initiate and administer a program of approved projects which shall pro- 
vide relief, work relief, and employment for persons between the ages of sixteen 


and twenty-five years who are no longer in regular attendance at a school re- 
quiring full time, and who are not regularly engaged in remunerative employ- 


ment. 

The objectives elaborated for the Youth Administration indi- 
cate more fully the scope and nature of its activities. 

1. Find employment in private industry for unemployed youth. Work de- 
signed to accomplish this shall be set going in every state in order to work out 
with employers in industry, commerce and business, ways and means of em- 
ploying additional personnel from unemployed young people. 

2. Train and retrain for industrial, technical and professional employment 
opportunities. 

3. Provide for continuing attendance at high school and college. 

4. Provide work relief upon projects designed to meet the needs of youth. 
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The national elements of the organization as developed (within 
the Works Progress Administration) include a National Advisory 
Committee, appointed by the President and consisting of representa- 
tives of labor, business, agriculture, education, and youth, and the 
Administration, which includes the Executive Committee and the 
executive director, also appointed by the President. The elements of 
organization within each state are (1) a State Youth Division headed 
by a State Advisory Committee, appointed by the National Advi- 
sory Committee with the aid and consent of the national executive 
director, and (2) a state director. The State Advisory Committees 
consist of representatives of labor, business, agriculture, education, 
youth, “and in some cases” officials of the state government. The 
principal duty of the state director is ‘to mobilize the industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, and educational forces to provide employ- 
ment and other practical assistance to the unemployed youth; to 
develop and carry out a co-ordinated program of work and work 
opportunities, job training and retraining for unemployed youth in 
the state, utilizing all existing public and private agencies, indus- 
tries, schools, and various training facilities which can assist in 
meeting various phases of the problem.” The state director is also 
authorized to organize local youth committees in counties or in com- 
munities and to appoint, “where conditions warrant,’ county or 
community advisory committees and directors. The President’s or- 
der authorizes the national executive director to appoint necessary 
officers and employees without regard to the provisions of civil- 
service laws. 

The program is “designed to encompass all persons who are no 
longer in regular attendance upon full-time school, and who are not 
regularly engaged in remunerative employment, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five years.” 

As the “objectives” quoted above suggest, four main types of ac- 
tivity in aid of youth are being provided, namely, (1) employment 
and apprenticeship, (2) job training and job placement, (3) work (or 
work relief), and (4) education. Under the first type employers in all 
kinds of industries are being asked to accept youths as apprentices. 
The type is to include apprenticeship in services maintained by mu- 
nicipal, county, and state governments. Mention is made of a “‘mini- 
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mum allowance’”’ during the apprenticeship. The second type, job 
training and job placement, is to utilize and co-operate with school- 
shop facilities, private factories, industries, or plants, and public li- 
braries (for training youth to function as librarians), re-employment 
offices, college and university employment agencies. In the work- 
relief projects stress is to be laid on (a) the building and use of recre- 
ational and community centers, ranging from “an old-fashioned 
‘swimming hole’ ”’ to a complete center including all types of athletic 
facilities, community house, library, classrooms, etc., and (0) a na- 
tional census of all youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. Under the fourth type, education, is included high-school aid 
for boys and girls otherwise unable to attend schools at this level, 
college aid as allowed during the past school year, postgraduate aid 
for college graduates, and training for public service. 

The estimate of cost is placed at fifty million dollars. The num- 
bers of young people to be aided are estimated as follows: job train- 
ing, 150,000; work relief, about the same number; high-school aid, 
100,000; college aid, 120,000; postgraduates, “several thousand.” 
The total of these estimates would range between 500,000 and 
550,000 persons. 

At the time of signing the executive order providing for the 
National Youth Administration, President Roosevelt made a state- 
ment from which we quote. 


I have determined that we shall do something for the nation’s unemployed 
youth because we can ill afford to lose the skill and energy of these young men 
and women. They must have their chance in school, their turn as apprentices 
and their opportunity for jobs—a chance to work and earn for themselves. 
.... The yield on this investment should be high. 


The interval between the issue of the executive order and this 
writing has given some opportunity for appraisal by educators and 
others of the plan outlined. The outcomes of this appraisal are, as 
might be expected, diverse and dependent on points of view and 
interests of persons or groups making it. We draw here on what we 
believe to be dominant major judgments that have been ventured 
concerning the program. 

An early reaction, which has persisted, is favorable toward the 
effort to do something for youth in distress. Although young people 
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had had some recognition in earlier programs, the amount of con- 
sideration had been relatively meager and not in proportion to the 
need. More mature consideration makes clear that, although the 
proposed program, involving outlays of fifty million dollars, is large 
enough in scope to be helpful, it is still far from adequate. The pro- 
gram should be much larger than that projected. 

Remaining dominant opinions are much less favorable. One of 
these centers in the feature of the plan that sets up an organization 
which largely ignores the regularly constituted educational agency 
of the federal government, the Office of Education, and sets up new 
machinery independent of that agency with respect both to advice 
and administration. 

An even more critical opinion assails the feature of organization 
which passes over the regularly constituted educational authorities 
within the states. The projected organization for the states is re- 
sponsible only to the federal authority created by executive order. 
It will turn out to be a serious loss not to rely on state and local pro- 
fessional competence in administering the program and instead to 
rely on what may turn out to be a political administration of this 
attempt at serving the needs of youth. However, the real danger is 
even more grave. The real danger arises from the fact that the pro- 
gram is essentially educational and that federal agencies are actually 
at work controlling and administering public education within the 
states. The procedure is, therefore, in violation of the distinctive 
province of the states in controlling their educational concerns. 

In view of what is at stake, an organization of this service could 
hardly have been devised that would have alienated with greater 
dispatch from the federal administration the discerning educators 
and educationists of the country. The action appears to be in har- 
mony with what some observers have previously noted as a disposi- 
tion of President Roosevelt to disregard the constituted agencies of 
education. 

Among educators who have been most outspoken in criticism of 
the organization of the National Youth Administration is Professor 
George Drayton Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For the most part his opinions, presented in an address at a confer- 
ence in school administration held in July at that institution, are in 
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accord with those summarized above. In the address, however, he 
urges generous federal support of education without federal control 
over state and local educational policies. He points out that this 
policy was recommended by the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education, reporting in 1933. It does not appear illogical to 
contend that one might oppose with vigor the complete federal con- 
trol of education which might develop out of an extension of the 
policy represented in the National Youth Administration and still be 
willing to concede some measure of federal control through insistence 
on meeting minimum standards. 


APPRAISING THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


While considering the probable advantages and disadvantages of 
the new National Youth Administration, one naturally reverts in 
thought to the Civilian Conservation Corps, a much commended 
feature of the President’s original program for economic reconstruc- 
tion. The School Review, pending systematic appraisal, joined early 
in favorable comment on the promise of the plan. Unfortunately, 
results of thoroughgoing appraisal, if any has been undertaken, have 
not been made available, and the country is left rather ill informed 
on the details of operation and the success of the program. 

Lacking full appraisal, the citizen must resort to scattered and 
partial descriptions and evaluations. In this connection the School 
Review is glad to contribute in this issue two articles that should help 
the reader to get his bearings on the problem. One of these, by Su- 
perintendent Nuttall, presents the results of a modest inquiry into 
the operation of the CCC in a western area. The other, by Principal 
Bracewell, while considering the place of the junior college in these 
difficult times, discusses the relationship of that institution and 
the CCC. 

Full appraisal of the Civilian Conservation Corps, when made, 
should relate to the aims of the organization. These aims are readily 
ascertainable from official statements and from the activities of the 
camps. The original aims were, as Jonathan Mitchell reports in two 
illuminating articles on “‘Roosevelt’s Tree Army”’ appearing in the 
New Republic, “first, to prevent the nation’s male youth from be- 
coming semicriminal hitchhikers and, second, to make possible con- 
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servation work on a grand scale.”’ In understanding the relation of 
the plan to work relief, it is well to remember the arrangement of 
allotting to the boy’s family twenty-five dollars of his monthly wage 
of thirty dollars. The articles by Nuttall and Bracewell emphasize 
an aim of the corps—the educational aim—which was not so fre- 
quently mentioned in earlier statements but which soon came into 
prominence in both the publicity concerning the camps and in the 
programs of the camps themselves. In what is done to accomplish 
the educational aim, readers of this journal will have peculiar in- 
terest. 

The educative possibilities of the corps may be considered in at 
least three aspects, namely, the programs of education instituted un- 
der the educational advisers appointed for this particular purpose, 
the corps camp as a “training school in adult social behavior” (to 
use the term applied by Jonathan Mitchell), and the training af- 
forded by work on the conservation projects on which the camps are 
engaged. The School Review has previously reported and commented 
on the conflict that arose when C. S. Marsh, former educational 
director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, undertook to make 
available for instructional purposes a series of pamphlets dealing 
with the socio-economic problems of the depression. The following 
paragraphs from one of Mitchell’s articles afford a brief description 
and evaluation of the educational program as it has developed. 

Because of Fechner’s non-co-operation, lack of funds, and the meddling of 
Democratic patronage distributors, Marsh had difficulty in getting camp educa- 
tional advisers of the type he wanted. There has been a 333 per cent turnover 
in camp advisers. As late as last February, 430 camps were still without an 
adviser serving full time. In a majority of camps educational courses were first 
set up by the camp commander, and for the most part consisted of shorthand, 
typewriting, and English, for no reason except that material for them was easily 
available. Marsh recognized the bitter truth that boys in the CCC cannot hope 
to compete for white-collar jobs with boys whose parents have been able to 
keep them in high school, and quietly sought to shift the CCC’s vocational 
courses to the manual trades. Typewriting still has the largest enrolment, but 
close behind it comes auto mechanics, chiefly because each camp possesses a 
number of trucks, of which the boys are as proud as a cavalry regiment is of its 
horses. Many boys study forestry, soil engineering, and other phases of their 


conservation work. 
After these come courses in general adult knowledge, together with a group 
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under the repellent title of “Hobbies.”’ All educational work in the CCC is 
entirely voluntary, and advisers are under orders to follow the boys’ interests. 
Among the courses are: French, Italian, Latin, physiology, psychology, social 
and economic problems, trigonometry, aeronautics, archery, auction bridge, 
auctioneering, barbering, Bible study, dancing, operation of Diesel engines, 
dramatics, embalming, etiquette, public speaking, rug-making, sketching, and 
taxidermy. The course in dancing has 1,200 students, and was instituted partly 
to give the boys a regularized means of seeing girls. Etiquette followed when 
it was discovered that, under the eyes of their comrades, the boys were too shy 
to treat the girls civilly. One boy is studying embalming, takes a correspondence 
course in it. A taxidermy class, according to report, stuffs the household pets 
of the neighborhood for pay and with its profits has furnished the camp recrea- 
tion hall. Fifty-four per cent of the boys of the CCC are participating in the 
educational work. Its great weakness arises from the fact that all studying is 
done at night, when the boys are exhausted by a hard day’s work out of doors. 
The program will never amount to as much as it should until daylight time is 
provided for it. 


Because educational programs are in large part conditioned by 
facilities, we quote also the following realistic description by Mit- 
chell of the equipment available to the camps and of the ingenuity 
essential in camp commanders and other officers where usable 
equipment for education and recreation is provided. 


One of the greatest handicaps of the CCC has been the meagerness of its 
equipment. Many camps cost less than $20,000 apiece, and this sum covered 
company commander’s home, infirmary, barracks, and mess hall. At the start, 
for athletic equipment each camp of two hundred boys received four horseshoe- 
throwing sets, two volley-ball sets, four sets of boxing gloves, and bats, balls, 
and gloves for two baseball teams. For educational material, a camp was given 
six sheets of writing paper and two envelopes per man per week, a set of army 
and navy hymnals, a dictionary, and half a dozen Spalding athletic handbooks, 
and the right to share with other camps in the use of a traveling library of 
detective stories. 

In practice, the equipment of the camps has depended chiefly on the en- 
thusiasm and enterprise of camp commanders. Good camp commanders have 
made friends of leading citizens in neighboring towns and begged athletic equip- 
ment, musical instruments, books, magazines, drawing materials, tools, ma- 
terial for window curtains, grass seed, thé use of a printing press for a camp 
newspaper—almost anything. For absolute necessities, camp commanders have 
the right to ask for additional funds from their corps-area headquarters, but a 
majority of them have relied on their own wits. The writer knows one camp 
commander who, when the barracks roof leaked, bargained with a neighboring 
farmer for a carload of potatoes at far below the prevailing market price, and 
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with the money saved on his potatoes, hired local carpenters at scab rates to 
repair the roof. “I’ve broken every rule of the CCC,” he said, “but my boys 
sleep dry.” 

In the original camps, the only place the boys had te sit in during the even- 
ings was the mess hall, usually a long, narrow inclosed shed, without partitions. 
If a few boys wished to study, the rest had to keep silent; if a few wanted to 
play games, there could be no studying. The mess halls were lighted by weak, 
unshaded bulbs along the ridgepole, which made reading extremely tiring. The 
test of camp, therefore, rapidly came to be the ability of camp commander and 
boys somehow to improvise tools and materials for the building of a proper 
recreational hall—rec hall, in CCC language. Immense ingenuity has been dis- 
played by certain camps; some of the rec halls represent little less community 
effort than do the Gothic cathedrals. In a recent issue of the national CCC news- 
paper, Happy Days, the Willow Springs, Missouri, camp boasts of the first 
CCC system of indirect lighting, the lights on the side walls of its new school 
building “being shaded by one-half of an ordinary wooden chopping bowl.” 
The account continues: “The four center lights are also shaded from the under- 
side by wooden bowls. A swell table lamp is on the reading table for the use of 
the mechanical-drawing class.” 

The acceptability of the camp as a place of training in adult social 
behavior may be judged in part from the picture already provided. 
To this description may be added the statement that the camps have 
had a 20 per cent turnover in company commanders. To quote 
Mitchell again, “This is another way of saying that a fifth of the 
company commanders appointed have been so conspicuously unfit 
that it has been necessary to discharge them.” Other factors that 
must subtract from educational possibilities of the type under con- 
sideration are the control of the camps by the War Department and 
the isolation of the enrollees from the normal social situation, includ- 
ing the family and feminine society. Control of the camps by the 
military is hardly conducive to the development of qualities and 
attitudes needed for life in a democratic society. One thing control 
by the War Department has to commend it, and that is long experi- 
ence in providing sanitary conditions in camps. Such conditions are 
important but are only one of the essentials in a plan of training in 
adult social behavior. 

The training afforded by work on the conservation projects on 
which the camps are engaged will be valuable chiefly to persons who 
remain in work of the kinds represented. The number and propor- 
tion of such persons cannot be large. 
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In concluding these comments, we quote once more from Mitchell. 

Most people who have had anything to do with the CCC wish it to be made 
permanent, and talk of William James’s moral equivalent of war. Nevertheless, 
democratic institutions are probably best preserved when adolescent males re- 
main within the family system, and woo girls of their fancy, and plan for families 
of their own. Camps might perhaps be continued by the government for boys 
who wish to make forestry a career. With this exception, the less this country 
does to prolong the gang age in its youth, the better. 
If this appraisal is correct, it would be better and cheaper to develop 
programs of the types represented in the CCC under state and local 
auspices and as parts of state and local school systems. Within the 
states reliance could be placed on the insight and the administrative 
ability of the Nuttalls and the Bracewells. Federal subsidy of the 
work would need to be continued. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 
EVOLVES INTO A COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


In February, 1933, the National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence appointed a Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. The function of the Commission was 
“to inquire into the difficulties, financial and otherwise, which the 
schools were encountering, and to take action to end these difficul- 
ties.” At the Cleveland convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February, 1934, the Joint Commission was requested to 
continue its work in meeting the emergency and to broaden its pro- 
gram “to include an appraisal of the present educational program 
and long-term planning for such changes as may be required to 
enable our schools to meet as effectively as possible the challenge 
presented to them by the changing social, industrial, and economic 
order.” At the Denver meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in July, 1935, the Joint Commission recommended that it be 
discharged and that there be created in its place, jointly by the ex- 
ecutive committees of the two organizations which established the 
Joint Commission, an Educational Policies Commission. The rec- 
ommendation was duly approved. 

Although the educational world is not likely soon to forget the 
admirable service rendered during a most trying period by the Joint 
Commission, it is desirable to recount briefly its accomplishments. 
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A recapitulation of these accomplishments is afforded in the brief 
Final Report of the Commission submitted at the Denver meeting. 
They are listed under the captions “Charting the Course of Educa- 
tional Reconstruction” and “Interpreting the Schools in Depression 
and Recovery.” Among the activities appearing in the long list 
under these headings are: preparing and publishing A Directory of 
National Deliberative Committees in Education, holding a conference 
on educational planning and legislation, arranging for the publica- 
tion of a one-volume edition of Recent Social Trends, assembling and 
publishing facts concerning the effects of the depression on the 
schools, holding regional conferences, surveying the attitude of lay 
magazines toward the schools, and arranging for nation-wide radio 
broadcasts on the problems of fundamental educational policy 
growing out of the educational crisis. 

Both the schools and our society are under great obligation to 
Professor John K. Norton, chairman, and the other estimable mem- 
bers of the Joint Commission for the service rendered in carrying on 
these activities and in preparing the way for the Educational Policies 
Commission. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Publications and other items descriptive of novel practices in the 
secondary schools in diverse sections of the country continue to ar- 
rive and justify reappearance in this section of the caption ‘Here 
and There among the High Schools.” Many of the innovations, as 
has been stated previously, are of sufficient merit to warrant more 
extended treatment if only space were available. 

Among the publications of schools at hand at this writing is a 
History of Morgantown High School, 1882-1935. This monograph 
contains more than 150 mimeographed pages. The manuscript was 
prepared by pupils in classes in the social studies in the Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, High School. Direction of publication was the 
joint responsibility of the principal, Arthur V. G. Upton, and teach- 
ers of the social studies, office training, and art. The project was 
undertaken in celebration of the Tercentenary of American Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Two publications are concerned with guidance. One is entitled 
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Do Shorewood Pupils Produce? and reports a study of the success in 
college of the graduates of the Shorewood High School, of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, made by Grant Rahn, principal of the school. The 
study shows that graduates with average marks of C or better in the 
high school have acceptable records in higher institutions. Oppor- 
tunity is taken in the brochure to encourage co-operation of school 
and parents in reducing the proportion of “get-by” pupils and to 
show that co-operation to date has been crowned with success. The 
second brochure is called Guidance in Junior High Schools and is 
issued by the Indianapolis Public Schools. It is the work of a Guid- 
ance Committee of the system and Virgil Stinebaugh, director of 
junior high schools and curriculum revision. The two chapters deal 
with the functions of guidance and the agencies of guidance in the 
junior high school, and an appendix gives information on organiza- 
tion, procedure, and educational guidance, and copies of the record 
forms used in guidance. Mention has previously been made in this 
section of the School Review that Indianapolis operates a unique 
junior high school division in which Grades VII and VIII are 
housed with elementary-school grades and Grade IX is housed with 
senior high schools. 

From Bronxville, New York, have come two numbers of the 
Bronxville Schools Bulletin, one of which describes the new curricu- 
lum being developed in the local high school as one of the units co- 
operating in the eight-year study being carried on by the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of Secondary School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The other bulletin, Ariel, is a vol- 
ume of verse, which is the product of collaboration by classes in 
creative writing and printing. 

An admirably illustrated brochure, named The Public High 
Schools, comes from Evansville, Indiana, and is the annual report for 
1934-35 of the superintendent, J. Ralph Irons, to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The brochure itself was prepared by Harold Spears, director 
of research and secondary education, and is designed both to inter- 
pret the schools to the public and to aid in the guidance of youth 
wanting to know more about the offering and the activities of the 
high schools. 

The interest in educative assemblies has stimulated heads and 
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teaching staffs of many schools to work out effective programs for 
these meetings. One such school is the Edgar Allan Poe Junior 
School of San Antonio, Texas, of which Alexander S. Dodd is princi- 
pal. The efforts in that school have eventuated in a bulletin (Num- 
ber 4) which has been reproduced in mimeographed form with the 
title Assemblies. The content is distributed to four sections. The 
first section deals with such matters as aims, basal assumptions, ad- 
ministration, stagecraft, and standards of judging assemblies. The 
second section presents “‘A Typical Annual Schedule of Assemblies” 
planned for all months of the school year. The third and longest sec- 
tion presents type programs, which are presented in considerable de- 
tail. Among the subjects of the programs are the “Bicentennial of 
George Washington,” ““The Phantom President,” ‘Literature Ap- 
preciation,’ and “Educating for Tomorrow.” The final section 
quotes a number of pupils’ reactions to assemblies relating to out- 
comes, co-operation, criticism, stage fright, and the like. 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS ON THE SPEARMAN-HOLZINGER 
StuDY OF UNITARY TRAITS 


Persons following the Spearman-Holzinger study of unitary traits 
will be interested in an announcement by Professor Holzinger con- 
cerning the progress of the investigations and the publication of pre- 
liminary reports. 

During the spring of 1933 about one hundred tests were administered to two 
groups of pupils. One of these groups consisted of about seven hundred children 
in the Mooseheart Schools, while the other included nearly four hundred children 
in the James N. Thorp Elementary School at Chicago. 

Two samples of data have been selected from these groups, for which all 
intercorrelations have been computed, running to several thousand in number. 
Tables of these intercorrelations and other constants have been presented in our 
first three preliminary reports. The other reports include various analyses of 
the data. 

Reports 1-5 have been printed in planograph form in a limited edition, which 
is now available to workers in factor analysis. Subsequent reports may also be 
obtained when ready. 

A uniform charge of sixty cents for each report has been set to help defray 
the cost of printing and mailing. The reports will be mailed postpaid as a set of 
five for three dollars, or separately at sixty cents a copy. Checks should be made 
payable to Miss Frances Swineford, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 
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A list of the five reports already prepared is as follows: 

. Raw Correlations, Reliabilities, Means, and Standard Deviations for Seventy- 
eight Variables, Using a Sample of 118 (Thorp) Cases. Pp. 27. 

. Intercorrelations from Re-scoring Tests, Correlations with “g,” Means and 
Standard Deviations for Boys and Girls, Preliminary Analysis of Speed 
and Verbal Tests, Using Thorp Data, 118 Cases. Pp. 26. 

. Raw Correlations, Correlations Corrected for Age, Reliabilities, Means, and 
Standard Deviations for Mooseheart Sample of 100 Cases. Comparison 
of Thorp and Mooseheart Reliabilities, Age Correlations, and Basic 
Tetrads for Correlations with “g.” Pp. 37. 

. Factor Patterns and Residual Correlations for Thorp and Mooseheart Data. 
Pp. 78. 

. Introduction to Bi-Factor Theory, Solid and Hollow Staircase Patterns for 
Sets of Data from Mooseheart. Pp. 57. 


THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The School of Education at Stanford University during the week 
of July 8 held a conference on educational administration “for ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, guidance workers, teachers, and other edu- 
cational specialists in city, county, and state school systems, ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high schools, and junior colleges, 


and for school trustees.” This conference was one of an annual 
series, the conference in 1933 having been concerned with guidance 
and that in 1934 with the curriculum and instruction. The printed 
program of the conference yields evidence of careful preliminary 
planning. It is a seventy-two—page booklet which includes outlines 
of the chief presentations with “selected references” on all subjects 
discussed. The program thus provides a scholarly core for each ses- 
sion usable by persons in attendance and others in studying the 
problems considered by the conference. The use of the panel method 
of discussion assured participation of many conferees both from 
within and from without the University. 


RECENT CHANGES IN GERMAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


News in Brief, published by the Deutscher Akademischer Aus- 
tauschdienst in Berlin, in a spring issue reports, under the headings 
“Hochschule Reform” and “Method of Selection in Advanced [Sec- 
ondary] Schools,” the provisions of recent ordinances of the Reichs- 
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minister of Science, Education, and National Culture. Two ordi- 
nances relate to Hochschule reform, the first of which indicates the 
maximum attendance permissible for the universities and polytech- 
nic schools, presumably promulgated to correct the tendency toward 
much larger enrolments in institutions in the big cities than in insti- 
tutions in the smaller towns. We quote portions of the statement. 

The preference for big cities is steadily increasing still. The following maxi- 
mum figures of attendance were decreed for the purpose of directing the German 
students out of the cities into the smaller university towns where more intensive 
work can be done and where a closer contact between teachers and students 
can be established and guaranteed. 


a) UNIVERSITIES 
Berlin, inclusive of the agricultural and veterinary colleges 5,600 
Frankfort/Main 
Cologne 
Leipzig 
Hamburg 
Munich 


Those figures, considering the general decrease in the number of students, are 
about 10 per cent below the attendance expected for the summer semester of 


Students on leave are considered matriculated. 
Those provisions are not applied to foreigners; foreigners are not included 
in the maximum figures. 


The second ordinance bearing on Hochschule reform, issued by 
Reichsminister Rust on April 3, gives instructions for the centraliza- 
tion of Hochschule administration. 

According to the instructions, the Hochschule consists of instructors and stu- 
dents. The rector (president) of the Hochschule is its leader. He is subordinate, 
and responsible exclusively, to the Reichsminister of Science, Education, and 
National Culture. The leaders of instructors and students are appointed by the 
Reichsminister; they are subordinate to the rector. The prorector and the deans 
are appointed by the Reichsminister on nomination by the rector. The senate, 
the rector’s advisory board, consists of the leader of instructors, the leader of 


b) PoLyTECHNICS 
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students, the prorector, the deans, and two more members of the staff appointed 
by the rector. The deans are the leaders of the colleges which are the schools for 
professional training. 


One can better understand the meaning of “centralization” when 
one recalls that the rectors of these higher institutions were formerly 
elected by the members of the faculties. Here is a fundamental shift 
in policy which places these institutions directly under the control of 
the national political administration. 

The ordinance containing “fundamental provisions for the selec- 
tion of pupils in advanced [secondary] schools” is quoted in full. The 
reader will note that the criteria favor youth who are of a physically 
selected type, acceptable with respect to personal traits and mental 
ability, and “Aryan” in extraction. 

It is the mission of the advanced school to educate those children who are 
especially well qualified as to body, character, and intellect, in such a way as to 
enable them to influence decisively, in elevated or leading positions, the po- 
litical, cultural, and economic life of our nation. 

The advanced school therefore has the duty of making a selection among its 
pupils for the purpose of eliminating the unqualified and unworthy so as to 
further the better the qualified and worthy. Continued tests must include the 
total aptitude as to body, character, mind, and race. 


PHYSICAL SELECTION 


1. Juveniles with serious diseases, materially decreasing their vitality and 
evidently incurable, as well as bearers of hereditary diseases are not apt and 
therefore not admitted to advanced schools. In cases of doubt a certificate by 
a medical officer is required. 

2. Juveniles showing a permanent aversion to physical culture without being 
influenced by attempts at educating them, shall be dismissed. 

3. Likewise permanent failure in physical exercises which expresses itself 
chiefly in disinclination for physical endurance and initiative, will be cause for 
dismissal unless otherwise advised by the medical officer and teacher of sports. 


SELECTION BY PERSONAL CHARACTER 


1. Those who seriously violate decency and morality by their general conduct 
inside and outside of the school, shall be dismissed. 

2. Continued offenses against fellowship and community spirit are cause for 
dismissal when attempts at correction have failed. 

3. The same thing happens in the case of continued offenses against disci- 
pline, order, and honesty, pointing to a radical lack of sense of co-ordination, 
order, and straightforwardness. 
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MENTAL SELECTION 


1. Mental selection is based on thinking ability, intellectual maturity, and 
knowledge as required for the various classes and grades in the curriculums. 

2. It is not the sum total of material learned but mental maturity in general 
that decide[s]. 

3. On principle, a pupil is considered ready to graduate when he has finished 
the required work of his class in all intellectual subjects. However, it will be 
considered more valuable than a general passing grade, if there are superior 
achievements in individual subjects. For such superiority inferior work in other 
branches may be disregarded, provided that such inferior work is not caused by 
a general deficiency in thinking power and mental maturity. 


RACIAL SELECTION 

1. Aryan pupils must not be slighted in favor of non-Aryan pupils. It is 
therefore not permissible to grant any preferences to non-Aryans (in the sense 
of the Reich law for the restoration of professional officials, April 7, 1933, and 
appendices) such as remission of fees, stipends, free books and apparatus, etc., 
as long as they are denied to Aryan pupils. 

2. Pupils whose conduct inside and outside of the school repeatedly damage 
the people’s community or the State, shall be expelled from school. 


These ordinances are instances of how education fares when 
nationally administered under Fascism and a dictatorship. 


Wuo’s WHo Iw Tuis IssuE 


Henry Harap, associate professor of education at Western Re- 
serve University. L. JoHN NUTTALL, JR., superintendent of schools 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Ray H. BRACEWELL, principal of the Bur- 
lington High School and Junior College, Burlington, lowa. WALTER 
V. KAULFERS, assistant professor of education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, psychologist in the University High 
School, University of Chicago. Harotp A. ANDERSON, head of the 
Department of English in the University High School, University 
of Chicago. PerctvaL W. Hutson, associate professor of education 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


SURVEY OF TWENTY-EIGHT COURSES 
IN CONSUMPTION 


HENRY HARAP 
Western Reserve University 


PURPOSE AND SOURCES 


The purpose of this study was to assemble all the available courses 
in consumption economics in order to discover the prevailing topics 
included in instruction in this field. The number of courses included 
in this survey is, to the writer’s knowledge, the largest number yet 
included in a study of the courses offered in consumer problems. If 
a body of learning materials is developing in this field, its outlines 
should begin to appear in this study. 

The course outlines were obtained by correspondence with in- 
structors who were known to be working in the field of consumption. 
Consumers’ Research, Incorporated, generously furnished a mailing 
list, to which were added names from the writer’s own correspond- 
ence files. The correspondents were most helpful. Some sent out- 
lines developed to a fine degree of detail. Others sent complete 
statements of procedure and principles governing their courses. 

Several courses in economics, general business practice, and chem- 
istry were received but could not be used because they did not ap- 
pear to be predominantly concerned with the field of consumption. 
In a few cases, however, the consumption phase was treated broadly 
enough to warrant the inclusion of the outlines in this survey. The 
final selection of outlines included twenty-eight courses which may 
be classified into four groups: (1) college courses in consumption 
economics, (2) college textbooks and other treatises in consumption 
economics, (3) secondary-school courses in consumption economics, 
and (4) study outlines in consumption for women’s clubs. At least a 
half-dozen of the courses show traces of the outline prepared by 
Consumers’ Research for a course given to graduate students in a 
southern university during the summer of 1932. The remainder of 
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the courses reveal an original approach based on a variety of sources 
and the influence of the school in which each course is offered. With 
the exception of three courses, the college courses are offered by 
members of the department of economics. The college courses in- 
clude a course offered by a member of the department of home eco- 
nomics and a course offered in a labor college. The secondary-school 
courses in consumption economics include five courses offered by 
the department of social science, three courses offered by the de- 
partment of commercial education, and two courses offered by the 
department of home economics. 

The course outlines from these varying sources were combined 
because an analysis of any one group would have been too thin at 
this stage of the development of the field. The several groups of 
courses are separated in the table given in this article. The entire 
list of courses is given at the conclusion of this article. 


ASSEMBLING AND TABULATING THE TOPICS 


When all the course outlines had been assembled, each topic was 
tabulated, together with a key number indicating the source in 
which it originally appeared. The 28 courses yielded a total of 332 
usable topics. Five main headings were determined inductively by 
several readings of the topics, and the topics were classified under the 
five main headings. After irrelevant topics had been discarded and 
identical or nearly identical topics had been combined, a total of 
fifty-six topics remained. Items like “Care of floors’ were excluded 
because they pertain to household management, and items like 
‘What is culture?”’ were excluded because they belong to the field 
of sociology. A total of seventy entries were rejected. The data were 
converted into a frequency table, which constitutes the principal 
contribution of this study. For purposes of simplicity the subtopics 
are omitted from the table presented here, but they were taken into 
account in arriving at some of the conclusions. In addition to the 
course outlines the general statements received were analyzed for 
suggested classroom procedures and for certain general tendencies. 


WHAT THE SURVEY REVEALED 


An overview of the field of consumption.—The most useful part of 
this article is Table I, which shows the topics treated in the courses 
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in consumption. However, the reader may be interested in certain 
inferences which the analysis yielded. 


TABLE I 
TOPICS FOUND IN TWENTY-EIGHT COURSES IN CONSUMPTION 


Sources iv Warce Torrc Occurs* 


College College Secondary- Study 
Courses Textbooks} School Courses | Outlines 


I. Consumers’ goods and 
services (38) (14) 
1. Food 18, 21, 23,24] 28 
2. Canned goods..... 21, 25 28 
. Drugs and cosmet- 
i 17, 18, 21, 
23, 24, 25 
. Clothing 18, 21, 23, 
24, 25 
25, 26 
21, 25 
21, 25 


. Household linens. . 

. Kitchen equipment 

. Household material 

. Cleaning and pol- 
ishing 

. Leather goods 


COW W 


21 
21, 25 
21, 25 
21 


21, 23, 24, 25 
. Building materials. 
. Automobiles 

. Purchase of services 
. Health and medical 


2 
3 
4 
3 
7 
2 
4 
2 


. General purchasing 
problems (32) 
17. Buying in general. . 2, 4, 6, 8, 11 20, 22, 26 
18. Consumers’ sources 

of information 2,3, 33 17, 18, 19, 23 
19. Advertising i, 4, 22,13 17, 18, 19, 22 
20. Selling methods of 

; 2, 4, 5,6, 11 19, 23 

2, 6, 7, 10, IQ, 20, 24 

12, 13 

22. Misrepresentation 

and adulteration. .. 

23. Weights and meas- 


24. Brands, names, and 
labels 

25. Fashions 

26. Wastes in consump- 


_ * The numerals in these columns, except those in parentheses, refer to key numbers of the sources 
listed at the end of this article. The numbers in parentheses are the frequencies with which the classes 
of topics appear. 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Topic 


FRE- 
QUENCY 
ALL 
SOURCES 


Sources 1n WuicH Topic Occurs 


College 
Courses 


III. Consumers’ financial 


28. 
29. 
30. 
an. 


32. 


33. Insurance 
. Consumers’ 


. Individual security 
. Housing 

. Public utilities... . 
. Food and drug leg- 


. Government aid to 


. Bureau of Stand- 


. Distribution of 


. Co-operative move- 


. Consumer group ac- 


Banking, saving, 
and investing 
Borrowing and 
lending 

Household account- 
ing, budgeting... .. 
Instalment buying. 


social ac- 


wealth and income. 


consumer 


ards—proposed fed- 
eral department of 
consumer 


tion 


(25) 


2, 8,9 
I, 5,6 


4, 6, 8, 9, 10 


9 


I, 2, 4,6, 7,9 
6,9, 11 
6, 7, 8,9 


(50) 


255575 8, TO, 
12 


I, 2, 5» 6, 7) 
10, 12 

Q, 10, 12 

I, 4, 5,6 

4,12 


2 


2, 7) 
2,5, 10 
2,4, 12,13 


I, 2, 3,4) 
6, 13 


College 
Textbooks 


Secondary- 
School Courses 


Study 
Outlines 


(23) 


17, 21, 23 
21, 23 


17, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24 

21, 23 

2%, 22, 23 

21, 24 


17, 20, 22, 23 


(31) 


21, 23 


17; IQ, 23 


17, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 26 


21 
1Q, 20, 21 
90, 31, 23 
19, 20 


19, 24 


500 
27. Buying and renting 
12 | | 
12 14,15 
95 (12) || (2) 
34. Standard of living. 10 14,15 | 
35 
10 14,15 | 23 
37 6 14 21 
40. Standards, grading, 
informative label- 
ing, and specifica- 
8 2,4 16 | 27 
16 2, 3,4, 16 37 
7,12, 13 
3 2 16 
| 
44. Consumer and the 
New Deal........ 7 16 
46. Consumers’ educa- 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Sources Topic Occurs 


QUENCY 
In ALL 
SouRcES 


College College Secondary- Study 
Courses Textbooks] School Courses | Outlines 


V. Consumption theory... 44 (25) 
47. Meaning of con- 
sumpticn econom- 

ics 7 

48. Problem of 


2, 3, 9, 12, 13 
49. Human wants 
so. Consumers’ choice. I, 3,6 
51. Consumption as an 
5 
52. 
5 
. Consumption and 
social welfare 8 
54. Consumption and 
I, 7) 8, 10 
55. Family as consumer 7; 
. Réle of consumer in 
economic systems. . ea 


Of the fifty-six topics used as a basis for the tabulation, the fol- 
lowing occurred most frequently in all sources combined. 

. Government aid to con- 3. Drugs and cosmetics 
sumer 17. Buying in general 

4. Clothing 34. Standard of living 

. Price 35. Distribution of wealth and 

. Banking, saving, and in- income 
vesting 19. Advertising 

. Household accounting, 33. Insurance 
budgeting 46. Consumers’ education 

. Food 48. Problem of consumer 


The college courses appear to emphasize the following topics. 
41. Government aid to con- 46. Consumers’ education 

sumer 17. Buying in general 

. Price . Selling methods of retailer 

. Distribution of wealth and . Banking, saving, and in- 
income vesting 

. Household accounting, . Problem of consumer 
budgeting . Consumption and culture 


. Standard of living 
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16 19 27, 28 
14 19 
14 19, 23 
34 
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The secondary-school courses appear to emphasize: 
3. Drugs and cosmetics 18. Consumers’ sources of infor- 
29. Banking, saving, and in- mation 
vesting 19. Advertising 
41. Government aid to con- 31. Household accounting, 
sumer budgeting 
4. Clothing 33. Insurance 
. Food 40. Standards, grading, inform- 
. Electrical appliances ative labeling, and specifi- 
cation 

A comparison of the treatment of the five main headings in the 
four groups of sources reveals that the study of consumers’ goods 
occurs most frequently in the secondary-school courses. This fact 
means that these courses are most likely to be practical and of per- 
manent value. The study outlines for women’s clubs are particularly 
rich in the treatment of commodities. On the other hand, the college 
courses and textbooks appear to be organized around general pur- 
chasing problems, such as price, advertising, misbranding, and the 
like. In the secondary-school courses these special phases could be 
studied as they relate to each commodity. The financial problems 
are given about equal emphasis in college and in secondary-school 
courses but do not appear at all in the study programs for women’s 
clubs. The secondary-school emphasis on finance is due to the in- 
fluence of the several courses from commercial departments. The 
college courses emphasize consumers’ social action more than the 
high-school courses. The data indicate that the college textbooks and 
courses tend to concern themselves with purely theoretical aspects 
of consumption to a greater degree than the secondary-school 
courses. On the whole, it is the writer’s opinion that the secondary- 
school courses are heading in the right direction by organizing ma- 
terial on the basis of commodity groups and by subordinating theo- 
retical to practical knowledge. 

The table of topics is not intended as an outline of one course; 
it is comprehensive enough to cover several courses. There is un- 
doubtedly much overlapping among topics, but overlapping is un- 
avoidable. The first two main headings, in particular, overlap. Some 
instructors prefer to study purchasing by commodities and others by 
buying problems. The writer’s preference is to base an early course 
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on the principal commodity groups. The special problems of price, 
advertising, labeling, misbranding, etc., may be taken up when they 
are relevant to the commodity studied. 

Some observations concerning procedure.—The outlines and the de- 
scriptive statements contained a limited amount of information con- 
cerning classroom procedures in consumption economics. Most of 
the courses require extensive reading in periodicals, government pub- 
lications, technological materials, and the like. These firsthand 
sources stimulate continuous inquiry and introduce the student, 
vicariously, to practical situations. No more than three instructors 
depend on one textbook. An outstanding defect of the courses ex- 
amined is the absence of provisions for laboratory exercises. Field 
trips, interviews, and outside speakers are reported in use in only a 
few cases. Several courses include the assignment of special topics 
and reports. 

A number of courses in college chemistry, which are not included 
in the tabulation, emphasize the study of consumers’ goods, such 
as drugs, gasoline, soaps, and cleaning materials. The instructors 
testify that the effect has been to vitalize this subject. The students 
determine the chemical nature of these commodities, the methods of 
adulterating them, and the hazards involved in using them. Herbert 
L. Davis, of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, organizes his 
class into groups for the study of a commodity under the leadership 
of a student. The leader collects data, corresponds with manu- 
facturers and government bureaus, makes tests and analyses, and 
finally submits a report. 

Some general observations.—A reading of the course outlines and 
general statements left several strong impressions. A dominant 
note in the outlines and replies is an attitude of resentment toward 
the moral standards of the owning and selling class. There is a tend- 
ency to unmask the greedy merchant, the unscrupulous advertiser, 
the speculative builder, the sordid medical quack, the monopolistic 
utilities, the commercialized press. In this sense several of the new 
courses in consumption may be said to be a component part of the 
literature of protest against the present system of free, competitive 
enterprise. This characteristic is evident, not only in direct state- 
ment, but also in the emphasis that is placed on such topics as the 
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distribution of wealth and income and the need for consumer organi- 
zation. 

Several instructors express fear that the merchants may attack 
them at any time, although no instructor reported any embarrassing 
incidents. The teachers want to know what techniques of defense 
there are against the attacks of the proprietary interests. The writer 
would like to venture the opinion that the force of social justice is on 
the side of the teacher but that it will remain ineffective until con- 
sumers organize for their self-protection and can depend on the pres- 
sure of organized buyers. Incidentally, the courses express the im- 
portance of organizing consumers for collective action. There is, 
too, evidence of a demand that government come to the aid of the 


consumer. 

As to the most effective organization for the learning of consump- 
tion, this study does not furnish the answer. It merely raises a 
question to be answered in the future, if at all: Should consumption 
education become (1) a separate subject, (2) a phase of all subjects, 
or (3) a force tending to integrate subjects? The first two trends are 
reflected in the present study, but the third must not be ignored 


because there are abundant precedents for it at all levels of educa- 


tion. 
HOW TO USE THIS STUDY 


Persons who wish to offer a separate course in consumption may 
make a selection from fifty-six topics yielded by this study. Those 
who already teach such a course may make comparisons with the 
table of topics in order to discover what they may have neglected. 
Instructors of conventional subjects may select from the list topics 
which are relevant to their special fields. Instructors who are ex- 
perimenting with integrated curriculums will find several real situa- 
tions that may serve as the bases for units of inquiry. 

The table of topics is virtually an index to sources, since each 
numeral after an item refers to a course outline which may be identi- 
fied by key number. The full address of each instructor who con- 
tributed an outline is given at the end of this study in the hope that 
this survey will stimulate correspondence among workers in con- 
sumption economics. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There is evidence that separate courses in consumption are being 
offered in secondary schools and colleges. 

The subject fields which are offering courses that are exclusively 
or predominantly consumptual (adjective mine) are economics, com- 
merce, home economics, social studies, and chemistry. Although not 
represented in this study, junior high school mathematics, general 
science, and industrial arts contain a considerable body of consump- 
tual materials. 

The following topics occurred most frequently in all courses. 

41. Government aid to con- 3. Drugs and cosmetics 
sumer 17. Buying in general 
. Clothing 34. Standard of living 
. Price 35. Distribution of wealth and 
. Banking, saving, and in- income 
vesting 19. Advertising 
31. Household accounting, 33. Insurance 
budgeting 46. Consumers’ education 
1. Food 48. Problem of consumer 


The secondary-school courses appear to be more practical or func- 


tional than the college courses. 

Some courses are organized around commodities, like food and 
clothing, while others are organized around general purchasing prob- 
lems, like price and misbranding. 

There is a marked lack of provision for laboratory exercises and 
firsthand contacts in the courses studied. 

Some of the courses reflect a spirit of protest against our system 
of private, competitive business. 

Several instructors anticipate interference with consumer educa- 
tion by proprietary interests. 


SouRCES IN CONSUMPTION Economics USED 1n Tuts Stupy 


PERSONS GIVING COLLEGE COURSES IN CONSUMPTION 
ECONOMICS AND TITLES OF COURSES 
1. GorDON, LELAND J., Professor of Economics, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. “Economics of Consumption.” 
2. MorPHET, Epcar L., State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. ‘Social and Economic Problems of the Consumer.” 
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3. Puetps, C. W., Head of Department of Economics, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. “Economics of Consumption.” 

4. SMITH, Everett G., Professor of Marketing, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. ‘“Consumer Purchasing.” 

. Hoyt, ExizaBetu E., The Consumption of Wealth. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 

. Hoyt, ExizaBetu E., Professor of Economics and Home Management, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. “A List of 
Topics from the Advanced Courses in Consumption.” 

. McFarianp, E. W., Professor of Economics and Sociology, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. “Economics of Consumption.” 

. GLEASON, MARGARET, Professor and Director of Department of Home 
Economics, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. “Economic 
Problems of the Home” (selected from several courses offered by Miss 
Gleason). 

. OwENsS, Davip F., Professor of Finance, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. “Control of the Personal Income.” 

. ZORBAUGH, GRACE S. M., Associate Professor of Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. “Principles of Economic Consumption.” 

. LomsBarp, Lou, Assistant Supervisor of Teacher Training in Field of House- 
hold Arts Education, State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. “Research Problems for Clothing Economics Unit in Dress Appre- 
ciation Class.” 

. STARR, M., and Norton H., Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, New 
York. “The Worker as a Consumer.” 

. ConsuMERS’ RESEARCH, INC., Washington, New Jersey. “Course in Con- 
sumers’ Problems.” 


COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS AND TREATISES IN CONSUMPTION ECONOMICS 

. Nystrom, Paut H. Economic Principles of Consumption. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1929. 

. Kyrx, Hazex. Economic Problems of the Family. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. 

. BRAINERD, J. G. (Editor). Ultimate Consumer. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXIII (May, 1934). 


PERSONS GIVING SECONDARY-SCHOOL COURSES IN CONSUMPTION 
ECONOMICS AND TITLES OF COURSES 

. Davis, LopA Mag, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California. 
“Problems of the Consumer.” 

. Mrtter, C. W., Crozet High School, Crozet, Virginia. “Problem Course in 
Consumer Economics.” 

. HapSsELL, R. S., Hiram High School, Hiram, Ohio. “Problems of the Ameri- 
can Consumer.” 
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20. 


BEEMAN, L. L., Department of History and Political Science, Santa Ana 
Junior College, Santa Ana, California. “Consumers’ Problems.” 


. Harap, Henry. “Practical Methods in Consumer Education in the 


Schools,” Business Education and the Consumer, pp. 103-13. Proceedings 
of the University of Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1934. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1934. 


. Price, Ray G., Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. The consumption 


aspects of a course in “Introduction to Business.” 


. Haas, K. B., Kearny High School, Kearny, New Jersey. “Principles of 


Consumer Economics.” 


. OBERMANN, C. E., Head of Commercial Department, Rochester High 


School, Rochester, Minnesota. “Outline of a Short Course in Consumers’ 
Education Offered at Rochester High School, 1933-34.”’ Six weeks’ dura- 
tion. 


. FLaGET, HAzELieE C. Clothing Department, Sheboygan Vocational School, 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin. “The Intelligent Consumer.” 


. Davis, Ruts S., Teacher of Home Economics, North High School, Osten 


bus, Ohio. “The High-School Student as a Consumer and Her Problems.” 


STUDY OUTLINES IN CONSUMPTION FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


. Household Purchasing. Prepared by the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington: Committee on Commercial Stand- 
ardization and Simplification, American Home Economics Association, 


1930. Pp. 24. 


. Roperts, Evetyn H. “Consumer Purchasing.” Pullman, Washington: 


College of Home Economics, State College of Washington, 1934. Pp. 20 
(mimeographed). 
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POSSIBLE INFLUENCES ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE CCC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


L. JOHN NUTTALL, Jr. 
Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The membership of the camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
is based on economic need. To afford protection against delinquency 
because of idleness was also a reason for the organization of the 
camps. The membership is varied in many ways. Boys from differ- 
ent types of homes and with different community backgrounds have 
been brought together. Boys having completed various levels of 
school training are found in each camp. In the eighteen camps in 
Utah and Nevada, from which the writer secured data, 3,502 boys 
were enrolled when this study was made. One thousand of these 
had had only elementary-school training; 2,254 (64 per cent) had 
had some high-school work; and 248, or approximately one boy in 
14, had had some college training. Sixteen boys were college gradu- 
ates, and 814 boys had entered their Senior year in high school. 
Clearly, boys in these camps have many similar abilities and atti- 
tudes, but they lack common moral standards and the ability to 
think in terms of the social conditions found in a new order. Some 
resent being taken away from their homes. Some are angered be- 
cause of the work that is required. Some cannot see the reason for 
the plain, wholesome diet furnished in the camps. Some lack a sense 
of the courtesy due to people in a strange community. Many cannot 
be happy even in their leisure time. These statements are verified 
by educational directors or camp commandants, from whom data 
were secured. These conditions suggest that public education should 
define for its students more clearly than it has in the past the 
standards of American culture and the skills and attitudes required 
for adapting to new human contacts. 

Men from eighteen to twenty-five years of age may be enrolled in 
the CCC camps. A census taken in Salt Lake City in the early part 
of 1935 showed that seventy-five boys had misrepresented their ages 
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and had induced their parents to sign false statements enabling them 
to leave school and enter the camp. Economic desperation accounted 
for this deception to some extent, but it was not the only cause. Two 
of the boys admitted to the camp by the military authorities were 
only fifteen years of age. Detailed studies were made of these two 
cases. Both boys were markedly above the average in intelligence; 
both were physically mature, full-grown men; neither felt that 
school was worth while. Further studies along this line will be inter- 
esting, but the limited data used in this investigation point clearly 
to the conclusion that the methods of pupil classification and prog- 
ress in use in the schools should be adjusted more readily to the 
social development of pupils. It is possible that the experience 
gained in the CCC camps will point the way to critical evaluation 
of plans for pupil adjustment. 

In the winter of 1934-35 the writer made a study of eighteen camps 
in Utah and Nevada and found that a worth-while attempt is made 
to secure the assistance of the local school authorities in educational 
work. In general, the local educational leaders are co-operating. 
They are giving the following services in one or more camps: (1) en- 
rolment of CCC boys in adult classes organized under the Emergency 
Education Program, (2) assignment of teachers employed by the 
Emergency Education Program to give courses in the camps, (3) pro- 
vision for special lectures at the camps, (4) provision of entertain- 
ment programs at the camps, (5) permission to use high-school audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums for special exercises planned and carried out 
by the CCC boys, (6) posting lists of profitable and attractive books 
available in school and public libraries, and (7) provision for cor- 
respondence work. 

The desire of the boys, however, is to keep away from schooling 
as they have known it. One school superintendent writes: 


Last year both the Dixie Junior College and the Woodworth School here in 
St. George furnished weekly programs at each of four camps located near us, 
and other schools of the county supplied some programs to other camps which 
were located in the county. This year we have notified them that we would be 
happy to present weekly programs, but up to date they have called for only a 
very few. We have two adult-education classes going in St. George, one on cur- 
rent economic problems and the other on veterinary work. I have personally 
extended an invitation to the officers to invite the boys to attend, but they have 
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not taken advantage of the invitation. They are at present using the type- 
writers at the Dixie College twice a week and conducting a class there, also one 
in the gymnasium on Saturday of each week. The recreation committee has 
extended to the boys a reduced rate to the dances. If they pay in advance, they 
may get four dance tickets for $1.00; purchased separately, these would cost 
them $1.60. 

We have offered our services and the use of buildings and equipment to the 
educational directors at the camps, but up to the present they have made little 
use of them. Another year we shall be glad to consult them on the type of night 
classes to be offered. Just what may be planned for the future will depend 
somewhat on the directors at the camps. We are willing to co-operate with 
them in any way to help them with their program. 


All the camps want instruction in typewriting, and physical edu- 
cation and shop work are popular. Instruction in floriculture, horti- 
culture, and forestry are welcomed by a group of the men. There is 
some call for music, but instruments are needed. Spanish is a popu- 
lar subject in some camps. The thirty-five hundred young men in 
the camps in Utah and Nevada do not want a continuation of their 
general training. It is impossible to say whether this lack of interest 
is due to a loss of personal zeal resulting from the evils of the eco- 
nomic depression or whether this dislike of school work is due to the 
methods and materials used in the classroom instruction of their 
school days. Certainly, the men do not feel that education of the 
type they formerly received will help them in their new conditions. 
The following interesting, stimulating problems grow out of these 
conditions: 

Have we graded with such fineness that older children cannot 
learn in groups of unequal educational achievement? 

Have we used credits and marks as the criteria of educational 
success to such an extent that young people do not attribute intrinsic 
value to regular school work? 

Have we regimented school children and protected school prop- 
erty from them until they have no respect for, nor civic pride in, a 
school after they are grown? 

Have we so formalized instruction that children do not appreciate 
part-time educational advantages and special instruction? 

The new responsibility in the camps may help public education to 
restudy these questions. 
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Many communities near the camps have been confronted with 
serious moral problems related to the camp life. The men lack ability 
to use their leisure time. They seem unable to meet strangers 
graciously. They need training for such adjustments. Perhaps pub- 
lic-school people will learn that, while moral character is defined in 
terms of ethical principles, it is expressed in certain social acts. 
Training in character must include training in the art of courteous 
human relations. 

In each camp there is a group of young men who have hoped for 
employment in industry. The development of technology in indus- 
try has reduced the demand for labor. Charitable influences in 
society have succeeded in having the available work assigned to 
older men who have dependent families. These young men, there- 
fore, find themselves enlisted for a period of civic service at a pay 
level comparable to that earned in army service. Public works and 
improvement of the public domain may justify a continuation of 
such enlisted service. It utilizes for public improvements the young 
man power used in many countries for large standing armies. Cer- 
tain educational benefits will result incidentally from all such en- 
listments. Formal instruction in the fundamentals of learning is not 
needed because these have been generally mastered by the boys. 
Training for specific vocational activity will be impossible because 
of lack of facilities. The education that is possible and desirable is 
almost wholly in the fields of health, citizenship, and ethical char- 
acter. The isolation of these aims from the academic and the voca- 
tional phases of education creates a new educational goal. Many 
school men have not been able to co-operate because they have not 
appreciated the peculiar elements of the situation and have not been 
able to adjust their proffered activities. One school superintendent 
writes: ‘We have offered extension courses under adult-education 
programs with no response from the camp. They need better teach- 
ers than we have been able to offer.” 

Better teachers may be needed, but the real need probably is for 
teachers who can plan a program and create techniques that will 
work out this slow process of social rehabilitation without the formal- 
ity of academic training and without the stimulus of immediate 
vocational betterment.“The CCC camps have isolated the elements 
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in the building of manhood and have pointed the way to a new 
vision of educational purpose}. 

Those charged with the educational responsibility in the camps 
have sensed the call for a new type of education. The Ninth Corps 
Area of the Army has outlined the following requirements for edu- 


cational advisers: 

1. Sufficient maturity for breadth of experience and background, and youth 
for elasticity and vivacity; an age between thirty-five and forty. 

2. A preparation carrying through the Master’s degree. 

3. Abundant courses in modern teaching procedures. 

4. A background in both training and practical experience that is vocational. 

5. Successful teaching experience with emphasis upon administration and 
teacher training. 

6. Experience in teaching adults. 

7. Special qualifications in athletics, music, dramatics, public speaking, writ- 
ing, or art, provided the preparation and interest of the candidate is not nar- 
rowed down to one of these interests. 

8. Military experience. 

9. Experience in guidance or personnel work. 

10. Experience in camp life. 

11. Experience such as that of a Boy Scout leader, Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

12. Evidence of active community service and an attitude toward a position 


as an opportunity to serve rather than “just another job.” 

It is not conceivable that any candidate possesses all of the qualifications 
listed above, but without a goodly showing in the majority of them no encour- 
agement could be extended. 


Personal interviews with, and letters from, the educational direc- 
tors of camps and co-ordinators in the Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth 
Corps Areas indicate a somewhat uncertain attitude. A few quota- 
tions from letters will illustrate this attitude. 


Since the educational set-up in CCC camps is rather unattractive by the 
very nature of things and since the schools are charged with the duties of edu- 
cating the public and are iz such a good position to do so much good, I think 
that, until such time as the CCC camps attain a greater degree of independence, 
the good that could be accomplished through co-operation of the school systems 
would far outweigh the effort on their part and should be accomplished. 


There are many phases of education in the public-school system that can be 
initiated into camp activities, but I do not believe that the educational programs 
now found in our public-school system would be of much benefit to CCC educa- 
tion. There are certain phases of vocational guidance and shop work that could 
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be placed in our program that would have lasting results, but superintendents 
and principals as a rule do not understand what is being done in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and are not in sympathy with the movement. 


Unless classes are very interesting and conducted in a different way from 
that formerly used in our colleges and high schools, they would gradually 
dwindle away. 


As to what should be the relationship, there are many aspects of the situa- 
tion to be considered. The CCC is a relief organization, supposedly temporary, 
but distinct in character in that its results are aimed to correct social conditions 
incident to these young men as well as relieve economic distress. Therefore, 
some means of social rehabilitation is necessary. 

In order to meet this need, educational advisers have been appointed for as 
many camps as funds available will permit. Not all CCC camps have advisers 
assigned to them. An educational fund of fifty dollars for each six-month period 
is allocated to each camp. This fund hardly furnishes paper and pencils. In the 
construction of camps no provisions have been made for authorized educational 
buildings or rooms in which to carry on classes or other activities. Company 
commanders meet this situation as best they can, by using rooms in other build- 
ings, but this is usually quite inadequate. 

There is no definite program outlined, nor can there be until definite provi- 
sions are made for carrying on a program. At present the success of the edu- 
cational program depends on the ingenuity of the commanding officer and the 


educational adviser. 
With these facts in mind, you will readily see that the CCC educational pro- 


gram needs all the assistance it can get, in order to function properly and effec- 
tively. 

A study of the lesson outlines being worked out in certain areas, 
of the correspondence courses being offered, and of the attempts 
being made to bring health and character instruction into the camps 
indicates a tendency to lean on the facilities, equipment, and meth- 
ods of the schools that have been known by the directors and the 
men themselves. This fact is looked on with a certain degree of 
satisfaction by those who manage the schools. It may be that the 
failure of complete co-operation will teach all concerned that the 
present schools are set up to achieve certain goals. New purposes 
will require new institutional organization, new equipment, new 
methods, and adaptable but strong leadership. The new educational 
movements will teach the limitations of the old and the need for 
adjustment. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN THE CURRENT CRISIS 


RAY H. BRACEWELL 
Burlington High School and Junior College, Burlington, Iowa 


The junior college had its beginning in a desire for democratiza- 
tion of educational opportunity. The churches led the way in edu- 
cational democratization through the establishment and the main- 
tenance of the early academy, college, and university. Perhaps 
nowhere in the whole program of planning and striving for equal op- 
portunity for all have the American people been more sincere and 
consequently more successful than in the field of education. From 
thinking which was at first somewhat hazy, the point of view has 
become accepted that a man born to any position in society should 
be free to determine his own level on the basis of his native ability, 
his ambition, and his willingness to struggle for the things which he 
most desires. It is, therefore, not unusual or surprising that the 
American people should have early supplemented the fine work of 
the church school and the private school with the establishment of 
the public school. The free public high school came to supplement 
the private academy. The state universities, the agricultural and 
engineering colleges, and the state teachers’ colleges grew up beside 
the private colleges and in their graduate schools continued the work 
of the private institutions. Tuition in the high school was free to the 
families within the school district. Later, state laws required that 
tuition be paid for a pupil outside the high-school district by the 
district that had failed to provide the pupil with an opportunity for 
high-school training. Tuition in the state normal schools, colleges, 
and universities was made low and often was waived in an effort to 
make it possible for the bright person of ambition and determina- 
tion, but limited means, to realize his ambitions and to serve society 
better through an unrestricted program of achieving his own best. 

Proud as Americans were of their seemingly well-rounded system 
of education, it became apparent that they had fallen far short of 
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their goal. True, the high schools, working under the non-residents’ 
tuition law, seemed to be reaching practically all the children of all 
the people. The high-school principal, however, who in late years 
examined the roster of his Senior classes found that easily half of the 
intellectually deserving members of those classes had not been able 
to attend college or had been forced to drop out of college after at- 
tending for a year or less, whereas an equal number possessed with 
less ambition and less ability were able to continue in college because 
of more abundant means in the family. Although tuition had been 
furnished and adequate high schools and universities had been pro- 
vided, either by the church or by the state, there were obviously 
other hurdles to be surmounted. 

A spot diagram of any state showing the home residences of the 
students attending college and university would reveal that the dots 
were clustered in the immediate vicinity of the college towns, the 
frequency of the dots diminishing in proportion to the distance from 
the educational centers. Clearly, distance from a seat of higher 
learning was itself a hurdle which acted as a barrier to deserving 
young people, and, the greater the distance, the larger the number 
of deserving students who were barred from further training and an 
opportunity to prepare for greater service to the state. The dots 
indicated that the existing program of education was not reaching 
all the young people of ability and ambition. The goal of providing 
equal educational advantage for all had been only partially realized. 

There entered into the picture another element which was some- 
what unrelated to the facts mentioned but which had an effect. 
During the years of the development of the academy and the high 
school, study of the college enrolment showed that the age of Fresh- 
men had been rising. Subjects once taught in college were handed 
down to the high school. The high school, from the standpoint of the 
age of its pupils and the subjects which they were pursuing, had 
rapidly come to be, in truth, the people’s college. The college and 
the university had tended to become institutions for adults, institu- 
tions providing advanced academic and professional training. The 
type of students in the large colleges and universities, where the 
majority of the students were enrolling, justified their maintaining 
living standards that met the requirements of a large group, an 
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adult group, a group of people who knew what they were about— 
in other words, a mature group of ambitious, self-reliant persons. 
Then came the days in which pupils were being hurried through 
elementary school and high school. The age at which students were 
entering college began to fall, and the average age of the Freshmen 
in the universities became lower and lower. Next came the democ- 
ratizing movement in high school. Pupils were urged to take voca- 
tional training or other generalized training, only to find upon 
graduation that an ever-changing social and economic situation not 
only made it possible for them to continue in college but almost re- 
quired that they do so. Thus, the movement which for years had 
operated to push upward the average age of Freshmen and to push 
downward into the high school subjects heretofore known as college 
material began to turn in the opposite direction. Students were 
entering the universities at an earlier age, and subjects taught in the 
high school were again pushed up to college. These changes in the 
maturity and the preparation of the entering Freshmen, together 
with the ever-increasing numbers in which they came, brought 
about accompanying problems on the university campus. An organ- 
ization built for two to five thousand mature people found itself 
struggling to meet the needs of a group composed of seven to fifteen 
thousand immature students. 

Out of the need, then, for taking care of that large group of high- 
school graduates who seemed to be unable to continue their college 
work in another town because of the expense for board and room; 
out of the need for bringing a college within close range of those stu- 
dents geographically removed from a college center; and out of the 
need for providing a new school which would take care of the ever- 
increasing percentage of young people desiring to continue in college, 
came the junior college to bridge a gap that for years had been 
growing between the secondary school and the university. The 
junior college permitted the young people to grow older before they 
must go away to the university, permitted many of them to change 
their plans and to pursue courses adapted to college training or to 
pursue terminal courses to fit them for work suited to their abilities 
and opportunities, and provided higher education for the masses in 
the local community. 
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The junior college achieved its maximum usefulness during the 
period of the depression. It was in a better position to provide oc- 
cupation to fill the time of unemployed young people, to the benefit 
of themselves and of the state, than was any other unit of society. 
Even the organized groups that two years ago wanted to curtail 
educational opportunities now seem to recognize that any society as 
highly organized as ours must assume the responsibility of taking 
care of its youth until they are permanently employed. Witness the 
fiasco of 1933, when legislative authorities and so-called “big tax- 
payers” were crying out for a curtailing of the years of school train- 
ing at public expense. During that year the same shortsighted legis- 
lators and big taxpayers were compelled to take account of the 
ever-increasing gangs of young men who gathered on the street 
corners or in loafing centers largely because there was nothing else 
to do; they were forced to take notice of the ever-increasing discon- 
tent of unemployed youth; they were witnessing the ever-increasing 
hordes of youthful riders of boxcars until, during the twelve months 
of that same year, because of real and justified fear for the social 
welfare, they hastened to organize the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the cost of which must also be met by the taxpayer. 

I, for one, am heartily in accord with the general principle of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. It has played an important part, and 
could play a much larger réle, in taking care of the gap between the 
time of leaving school and the time of employment. Nevertheless, I 
should like to raise what seem to be some pertinent questions. 

At the present time it is costing less than a hundred dollars a year 
to keep a boy in the upper grades of high school and approximately 
the same amount to maintain him at home in a junior college. On 
the other hand, every boy picked out of the ranks of the unem- 
ployed by the Civilian Conservation Corps has cost the state and 
the taxpayer approximately a thousand dollars. How can the tax- 
payer continue to condemn as extravagant a junior college which 
would take care of pupils during a year of unemployment (especially 
when, as in Iowa, the cost is borne largely by individual students) 
for approximately one-tenth the amount that it costs to turn the 
students over to another branch of the government (in this case the 
military branch) to follow a much less definitely planned program? 
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Because the costs of the Civilian Conservation Corps are provided 
by the federal government and the costs of the junior colleges are 
paid locally, the fact that the same people ultimately pay the tax 
must not be lost sight of. Let it be granted that there are some stu- 
dents who, as the junior colleges are now organized, are not adapted 
to a school program and who can therefore be better served in the 
camps. If the vast funds which are turned over without question to 
the camps could be made available to the junior colleges and like 
organizations, could not their programs be expanded to take care of 
a larger percentage of these men at a much reduced cost? I hold that 
the American people must at once begin to count the costs of govern- 
ment and the cost per unit of production (in this case the cost of 
employing profitably the time of a young man or woman for a year) 
regardless of the system of raising the public money or of the organ- 
ization spending it. The public schools have been trained to this 
economy, have been trained to take care of large numbers at a con- 
tinually decreasing cost per capita, whereas the army, which seems 
to be in charge of the Civilian Conservation Corps, has been trained 
to take care of small groups of men with little attention to the matter 
of cost. Does any thoughtful person believe that taxes are going to 
be reduced by taking student personnel from the school and giving 
it to any branch of the army for training? Does anybody believe 
that it is a sound policy to have a dual system of responsibility 
for the training of our youth—part school, part military? 

Do the people think that the organization.of large numbers of 
CCC camps can be kept as free from partisan politics and indoctrina- 
tion to particular or group points of view as the record has shown the 
public schools to be? History records no group of people and no 
movement which, over a period of years, has been as free from po- 
litical entanglement, has been as free to face the facts of a changing 
situation, or has been as free to pass on these facts to the ever- 
continuing stream of youth without indoctrination, as have been 
the public schools. In spite of all the efforts of civil service, can any 
other branch of government show as good a record? 

Is there any reason why the government should not allocate to the 
junior colleges some of the money which it is now spending in its ef- 
forts to relieve unemployment and thus permit these institutions 
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to take care of a large group of young people yet unreached? It is 
certain that there are yet many unemployed young people not in 
school who could profit by the type of training which the junior col- 
leges could give if they had more funds. The junior colleges are in 
position to take care of these young people at a cost much less than 
the expense of caring for them through other branches of govern- 
ment. This program would still leave in the CCC camps many 
young men who prefer the out-of-doors to school, physical and 
manual activity to books. However, vocational training and manual 
activities should not be turned over too rapidly to the camps be- 
cause the money now available to the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
if allocated to the junior colleges, would make it possible for the col- 
leges to extend their programs to take care of a wider range of activi- 
ties and thus to reach profitably more people than they now do. 
Moreover, they could carry out this program for a fraction of the 
amount required to maintain the camps. It would be wise to retain 
in the hands of the non-political school organizations, which have 
been built up all over the country and which, until recently, have 
been sources of pride to the people, the training of all youth that 
might be directed in regular school units. This course would reduce 
the ultimate cost to the taxpayers, and there is no fundamental 
reason why the government should not work through its schools to 
relieve unemployment as well as through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

By way of justifying the statement that junior colleges can take 
care of unemployed youth at a cost much less than that required by 
any other device or procedure through which the government has 
worked to relieve unemployment, reference may be made to the one 
small venture that the government has made in working through the 
schools to relieve unemployment, namely, the plan of aiding college 
students through the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
This program provided that the government supply each college 
with a fund equal to the amount derived by multiplying 12 per cent 
of its enrolment on October 15 of the preceding school year by fifteen 
dollars a month for the number of months in the school year. Thus, 
a junior college with an enrolment of a hundred students on October 
15, 1933, was permitted during 1934-35 to spend $1,620 to provide 
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work for students who without this aid could not have attended 
college. This work must not supplant any work which the local 
institution or the community would have done on its own resources. 
This program has been particularly successful in the junior colleges, 
since the majority of these students are able to live at home. The 
practice in Burlington has been to divide up this work among a 
rather large number of students, assigning only such jobs as seemed 
necessary to make it possible for students to meet their tuition costs 
by supplementing their own funds. Please keep in mind that Iowa 
junior colleges are supported primarily by tuition, not by taxes. 
In the Burlington Junior College during 1934-35 more than fifty 
students were helped out of unemployment into college courses. 
The cost to the government for relieving this unemployment has 
been approximately forty-five dollars a year per student. To what 
other program can the government point that has been so productive 
of results at so little cost? 

As has been said, junior colleges were first established as an at- 
tempt on the part of the people to provide useful training opportuni- 
ties for all young persons who had the ability to benefit from such 
opportunities and the ambition to strive for them. The junior col- 
leges are meeting this original purpose to an ever-increasing measure. 
The success of junior-college students who enrol as Juniors in the 
four-year colleges and universities (as shown by the eagerness with 
which these institutions reach out for junior-college graduates, the 
scholarships and other inducements offered them, the success which 
these students win as they compete on the campus with the students 
who have spent their first two years there, the scholastic averages 
earned in the four-year institutions, the number who win Phi Beta 
Kappa and similar honors, the number who gain recognition in 
campus activities, and the degree to which junior-college graduates 
enter into the life of the four-year schools) is abundant testimony 
to the effectiveness of the junior college as an organization to provide 
at a limited expense the first two years of college work in the home 
community. During the depression the junior college, adapting it- 
self to a social need, has taken on a réle which may be even more 
significant than its original program, namely, the provision of a 
bridge to span the gap between graduation from high school and 
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employment in a regular position. Society must recognize its re- 
sponsibility for bridging this gap. To the extent to which the junior 
college can modify its program to meet the ever-widening interests 
of the large group of students who graduate from high school and 
have not yet secured employment, to the extent to which funds can 
be redirected to the junior college (not new funds nor new taxes but 
funds now spent through other organizations), will the junior college 
be in a position to aid society with increasing effectiveness to span 
the gap between high-school graduation and regular employment. 
The enrolment of the Burlington Junior College has grown during 
the period of depression from 100 to 175. This junior college could 
take care of twice as many students and do it at a decreased unit 
cost to society if public funds which are now assigned to other organ- 
izations could be expended through the junior college. The govern- 
ment should continue its program of aiding students or in some 
similar fashion should work in a yet larger measure through public 
junior colleges or, for that matter, colleges in general. 

The fact that Iowa junior colleges are tuition colleges has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The disadvantages are that this tuition 
cost, in spite of all that can be done locally, prevents many students 
from returning to junior college who should do so. Charging tuition 
is also wrong from the standpoint of the American educational 
philosophy, which holds that public education should be free. It has 
an advantage in that it is in line with the American conception that 
youth should struggle for the things they desire; but I would have 
the government step in, as it did in the relief given to college stu- 
dents through the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, to 
make it possible for all to struggle. The child coming from the family 
that can pay his tuition should be required to do so. There is an- 
other advantage in tuition colleges: if the junior colleges of Iowa 
had been tax-supported institutions, they probably would have been 
closed during the depression. This line of reasoning may not be good 
educational theory, but it probably is a cold fact. 

It is to be hoped that the information in this article can be brought 
to the lay public who are interested in working with legislators and 
government officials to help them in devising a sane and a wise pro- 
gram of social controls. It would seem that, instead of pushing for 
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legislation which would limit the establishment of junior colleges to 
cities with populations of twenty thousand or more (as has been 
done in Iowa), laws should be passed placing a junior college in every 
community where the combination of local enrolment, distance from 
a college community, connecting hard roads, and continuing unem- 
ployment of youth make it possible for such a college to take care of 
the youth in that community more profitably and less expensively 
than could be done through any other means. 

Iowa junior colleges have sometimes been dubbed “crossroad 
junior colleges.” The advantages of the large junior college over the 
small institution may be granted. It may be granted that the college 
having an enrolment of less than a hundred students is laboring 
under a disadvantage in trying to provide training equal to that of 
the large junior college or the university. Possibly the small junior 
college cannot hope to provide as good training. On the other hand, 
perhaps the ability to match in every way the best that is to be found 
at any time or in any place should not be set as a condition justifying 
the establishment of a junior college; rather let the justification for 
the establishment of a junior college be its ability to provide for a 
large number of the young people of the community something 
better than they could secure if the junior college were not there. 
The junior colleges of Iowa, even the “crossroad junior colleges,” 
should be praised as forerunners of a movement that is destined to 
grow in American education in order to bridge an ever-widening gap 
between high-school graduation and employment. The success of the 
junior colleges of Iowa has been the manner in which they have 
stepped into this gap during the period of the depression. Their 
greatest achievement has been the service that they have rendered 
to the youth of Iowa who, without the junior colleges and their con- 
structive program of activities, would have been parading the streets 
or lounging in places of idleness. Society must not permit the ideals 
and the attitudes that have been established by the elementary 
school and the high school to be supplanted by attitudes of hate, 
despair, and cynicism as the young people wait in the vestibule of 
social activity pending the hour when they may enter actively into 
affairs. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY FOR THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University 


One hundred and fourteen years ago the committee recommend- 
ing the establishment of the first public high school in America re- 
ported as follows: 

The mode of education now adopted, and the branches of knowledge that 
are taught at our English grammar [elementary] schools are not sufficiently ex- 
tensive nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of the mind into operation 
nor to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably many of the stations, both 
public and private, in which he may be placed. A parent who wishes to give a 
child an education that shall fit him for active life, and shall serve as a founda- 
tion for eminence in his profession, whether mercantile or mechanical, is under 
the necessity of giving him a different education from any which our public 
schools can now furnish. Hence many children are separated from their parents 
and sent to private academies in the vicinity, to acquire that instruction which 
cannot be obtained at the public seminaries [quoted in 3: 252]. 


In this statement is summarized the educational philosophy gov- 
erning the establishment of the first high school in Boston in 1821. 
It will be noted that the American secondary school was never con- 
ceived as a purely preparatory institution. Its primary purpose was 
to serve as a terminal or finishing school for the vast majority of 
adolescent boys and girls faced with the necessity of fitting them- 
selves “for active life” (3: 252-57). 

Today, after 114 years, the profession of education is attempting 
to bring the American high school to a more effective realization of 
this fundamental purpose and to lead back into the fold those de- 
partments of the curriculum which have diverted public secondary 
education from the fulfilment of its paramount obligation to society. 
In professional parlance this movement has found expression in 
such phrases as “consumer education,” “curriculums for social 
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intelligence,” and “integration.” To the modern foreign languages 
the movement has offered an especial challenge. It is almost un- 
necessary to indicate that the movement has begun to exercise a pro- 
found influence on every phase of instruction in foreign languages, 
particularly in the lower division of the high school. Among the 
trends appearing in recent courses of study, committee reports, and 
periodical literature, special consideration should be given to the 
following. 

1. Realism replaces wishful thinking in the formulation of ebjec- 
tives. Until the appearance of such softened statements of the aims 
of foreign-language study as are contained in the recent New York 
course of study (11) and the reports of the Research Council of the 
Modern Language Association of Scuthern California (20, 21), most 
formulations of instructional aims were little more than the wishful 
expression of all those noble qualities and traits of culture which 
students, if they studied a foreign language throughout high school, 
through four years of college, and through at least one year of gradu- 
ate work (with a minor in not less than one second language), might 
desirably acquire. They were not statements of goals that could be 
attained by high-school pupils as prospective citizens, tradespeople, 
and handicraft workers; they were summaries of all the superior 
virtues with which years of specialization had presumably invested 
teachers and research workers in foreign languages (19). The most 
recent formulations are still naively optimistic, but there is at least 
less groping for the stars. 

2. Emphasis shifts from objectives to outcomes. Foreign-language 
departments have been forced to a realization of the fact that objec- 
tives are not valid as teaching goals except as they are predicated 
on outcomes. What can the adolescent of high-school age, possessing 
the normal capacities, the general interests, and social maturity of 
his group, actually acquire? For the answer to this question course- 
of-study committees are, probably for the first time, examining 
actual results obtained under favorable conditions of learning and 
instruction, as revealed by objective measurements, and are de- 
pending less on a priori reasoning divorced from reality. 

3. Preparatory values become life-values. The increasing emphasis 
on outcomes has led to a clearer perspective of the place of modern 
language in public secondary education. Foreign-language special- 
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ists are coming to realize, a little tardily, that the American public 
high school has never been, either historically or theoretically, a 
purely preparatory institution. Of every hundred pupils who have 
entered the public secondary school as Freshmen in recent years, 
some 22 per cent have dropped school entirely by the end of the 
first year and nearly a half by the end of the second year. Indeed, 
only 26 per cent of the high-school Freshmen have ever entered col- 
lege, and only 8 per cent have ever graduated from an institution 
of higher learning. (1, 13) 

In recognition of these facts, foreign-language-teaching is show- 
ing a marked reorientation toward emphasis on abilities, knowl- 
edges, interests, appreciations, and attitudes which will enrich life 
and is reserving for specialized upper-division courses those activi- 
ties which cater merely to the passing of college-entrance examina- 
tions or to the amassing of college-preparatory credits.’ High-school 
pupils, especially in the first two years, are more and more being 
viewed as prospective citizens—future homemakers, tradespeople, 
and handcraftsmen—rather than exclusively as prospective teachers 
of modern languages or candidates for the professions. 

4. Deferred values become immediate values. The fact that the 
public high school is for the large majority of pupils a finishing 
rather than a preparatory institution has served to emphasize the 
need for supplying courses with content worth while in itself to the 
extent to which it is pursued, rather than with content possessing 
only deferred values. If one of the aims of modern-language—teach- 
ing is to develop ability to recognize the meaning of foreign words 
and phrases occurring in English, then the course of study will make 
certain that these items are incorporated integrally into the fabric 
of the first year’s work or, better still, into the work of the very first 
quarter. The foreign expressions in most frequent use (they can be 
found in the appendix of any college dictionary) will be used as 
practice material for pronunciation exercises in the earliest stages of 
class instruction or incorporated into elementary reading lessons,’ 


That this liberalization of foreign-language offerings is pervading even the junior 
college can be judged from such articles as that of Peters (18) and Johnson (12). 


2 The discussion assumes, of course, that teachers of foreign languages are justified 
in believing that this outcome belongs more peculiarly to the field of the modern lan- 
guages than to instruction in English. 
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and the teacher will be able to point to the exact line and page in the 
course of study to prove that something is definitely being done to 
achieve the outcomes desired. This procedure is obviously a marked 
departure from the practice of recent years. The development of 
ability to appreciate foreign words and phrases occurring in the 
vernacular has been postulated as an aim in almost every course of 
study, whether ancient or modern, since the beginnings of foreign- 
language instruction in America, but seldom has it been possible 
for the teacher to point to the exact stage in the program of in- 
struction where this outcome was being stressed nor to the specific 
content through which this growth was to be attained. 

5. Emphasis shifts from language as an end to language as a means 
of communication. For textbook selection the emphasis on terminal 
or functional values has served to stress the importance of dealing 
from the start with subject matter of real content value. Reading 
material in beginning textbooks is being chosen with greater regard 
for the significance of the information contained. Primers of the 
“« ‘Sky is falling,’ said the little red hen” type are definitely on the 
decline. The new courses of study are increasing the demand for 
beginning readers which will offer the pupils the opportunities 
vicariously to obtain, as nearly as possible, the same information, 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations that they would obtain from a 
well-planned and competently guided visit abroad. In this trend 
one observes a definite redirection of foreign-language instruction 
from language as an end to language as a means for communicating 
ideas. This attitude, indeed, is the point of view of the novice in 
foreign-language work. His interest in language is seldom in verbs, 
tenses, adjectives, moods, or voice per se but in language as a vehicle 
for the exchange of thought. Teachers are coming to realize that 
language is ultimately but a means of communication and to appre- 
ciate the sorry fact that much that has been read and said in lower- 
division classrooms has simply not been worth communicating. 

6. Lower-division courses become courses for consumers rather than 
for producers. For methodology the foregoing trends imply the 
organization of instruction, to a larger extent than before, on the 
appreciation level rather than on the level of drill. Written work is 
being used less as an end, and more judiciously as a means for aiding 
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the learning process. Paradigms, conjugations, and formal drill are 
being replaced as often as possible by more spontaneous types of 
activity—sight reading, informal questioning, oral and written 
résumés of significant content, individual reports delivered in an 
audience situation, dramatizations of conversational scenes, and 
the like. Modern-language departments are getting away from the 
notion that all pupils enrolled in beginning classes are prospective 
translators, commercial attachés, foreign correspondents, or foreign- 
language teachers.’ They are facing the obvious fact, supported by 
abundant evidence (29) that few pupils will ever become producers 
in the foreign languages to any significant degree. Their careers as 
students, even in high school, are destined to be too short for the 
acquisition of real productive power. For the large majority of high- 
school Freshmen and Sophomores, foreign languages will function 
primarily as a consumption good rather than as a production good 
(15). For this reason the rightful place of foreign languages in the 
lower division of the secondary school is not less in the field of the 
skills but more than heretofore in the field of the appreciations. 

7. Orientation precedes specialization. These trends need give no 
one cause to fear that the needs of the college-preparatory pupils 
are being neglected. There is every reason to believe that the stu- 
dent of superior ability will gain just as much in a life-oriented course 
capitalizing functional values as in the most conservatively tradi- 
tional foreign-language program. It is a fundamental principle of 
learning that orientation should precede specialization. The orienta- 
tional character of the new-type integrated course may easily im- 
bue it with highly desirable preparatory outcomes without sacrific- 
ing the interests nor neglecting the needs of the large majority of 
high-school Freshmen and Sophomores for whom the public sec- 
ondary school is primarily a terminal institution. 

8. Preparation becomes an upper-division function. The trend is 
merely toward a shift of the preparatory emphasis from the lower 
division of the secondary school to more or less specialized courses 
in the Junior and Senior years designed specifically for pupils major- 

* The limitations besetting vocational preparation as an objective for modern- 


language-teaching are revealed by Schwartz and others (23) and by Fornwalt and 
Rogers (7). 
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ing in foreign languages or for pupils having preparation for pro- 
fessional careers definitely in mind. No more paradoxical anomaly 
can be found in the entire sphere of public education than the cur- 
rent practice of offering college-preparatory courses in foreign lan- 
guages to high-school Freshmen when the probability of their con- 
tinuance in high school, let alone the university, is slight—and espe- 
cially when the pupils are allowed two years in which to forget what 
they learned before entering the college classroom. 

In advanced classes composed of pupils with specific interests 
in foreign language, as pupils majoring in the subject or as candidates 
for professional careers, the teaching of languages at the college- 
preparatory level, or as ends in themselves, presents a certain meas- 
ure of validity. The life-career motive can here be capitalized to 
advantage. The indifferent pupil has been eliminated; the classes 
are more select, more mature in the capacity for self-direction, and 
better versed in the fundamentals of English; and a background in 
interest and appreciation has been established to give meaning and 
direction to the work. At this level the technical aspects of gram- 
mar and syntax can be taught with ease and efficiency and with an 
appreciable economy of time and effort for pupils and teachers alike. 

9. Course offerings become differentiated according to varying matu- 
ration levels. That this redirection of instructional emphasis has far- 
reaching implications for the organization of foreign-language offer- 
ings is obvious. Where conditions permit, a minimum of three to 
four years of work in one language for pupils beginning the study as 
Freshmen will probably be required of pupils majoring in language 
and of college-preparatory candidates. For those who do not begin 
language in the lower division but later decide to enter the univer- 
sity, special two-year courses of a specifically preparatory nature will 
probably be offered in the Junior and the Senior years. In this way a 
most urgent reform in the grouping of foreign-language pupils can be 
accomplished. No situation is less desirable from the standpoint of 
sound pedagogy than the grouping of Juniors and Seniors in be- 
ginning classes with Freshmen. In order that such a segregation 
may be facilitated, the number of points at which pupils may begin 
foreign-language study will of necessity be reduced, but one may 
well ask whether such a limitation is not highly desirable. Is there 
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any valid reason why pupils should be permitted to begin a foreign 
language at any and every semester level? Instead of opening new 
classes at midyear, would it not be more desirable to replace this 
scattered array of heterogeneous classes with a two- or three-track 
plan of parallel courses for pupils of varying abilities in foreign-lan- 
guage work or with a program of differentiated courses for lower- 
division and upper-division beginning pupils? 

10. Co-operation replaces defeatism in professional relations. In 
these proposals the generalist in education fortunately has the sup- 
port, if not of university departments, at least of a considerable 
number of modern-language teachers to whom these problems are a 
matter of daily concern. It is therefore gratifying to note that these 
and similar points of agreement have become the basis for a more 
effective co-operation (20, 21) between foreign-language teachers as 
subject-matter specialists and administrators, educational psycholo- 
gists, and curriculum experts as supervisors, co-ordinators, and 
directors of instruction (5, 6, 24). Out of these co-operative efforts is 
growing an appreciation of mutual problems. For the modern- 
language teacher this co-operation means increased respect for the 
contributions which educational psychology has made and is making 
to the cause of foreign-language-teaching. Indeed, it is not too 
much to maintain that the innovations which have served most to 
differentiate the language-teaching of today from that of five, ten, 
or even fifteen centuries ago* have been inspired by educational re- 
search. To this field the modern-language teacher owes the stand- 
ardized achievement and prognostic tests, the new-type textbooks, 
the most significant experiments in vocabulary learning and reading, 
and the basic concepts of frequency lists. 

11. Scientific concepts supplant pseudo-psychological notions. Out 
of this co-operative relationship, too, is growing a more scientific 
attitude in the solution of instructional problems. In the past the 
philosophy and the methodology of foreign-language instruction 
have been dominated by pseudo-psychological and pseudo-scientific 


Compare Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory (quoted in 4:113-14) and Johann 
Sturm’s “Course of Study at Strassburg” (reconstructed from Sturm’s Plan [1538], 
Classical Letters [1565], and the Examinations [1578]) (4: 210-13). See also Kaulfers 
(15) and Rice (22). 
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notions out of keeping with objective fact. The kinks are slowly 
being taken out of the teachers’ professional thinking. The serious 
limitations underlying the postulations of disciplinary values (8, 9, 
17), of language talent or aptitude (14), of transfer values for im- 
provement in English (25, 26, 28, 30), of so-called “natural methods” 
(x0), and of adolescence as the most favorable period for the study of 
foreign languages (27) have been exposed. Although these notions 
still prevail in a few quarters, they are at least not being made the 
basis for the curriculum-building or class organization in progressive 
schools. 

In the past it was not uncommon to find courses of study in which 
the direct method was urgently recommended for use in the class- 
room despite the fact that the outline of objectives emphasized in- 
creased knowledge and appreciation of the mother-tongue as an 
instructional aim. Such paradoxes were obviously attributable to 
confusion with respect to the principles of psychology governing the 
transfer of training. The newer courses of study are built on more 
stable ground. 

Greater care is being exercised in distinguishing objectives from 
outcomes. To illustrate, greater caution is being taken in postulating 
improvement in the vernacular as an aim. The studies of Starch, 
Werner, and Williams (25, 26, 28, 30) have shown that the con- 
tributions which the foreign languages make in this field are by no 
means sufficient to justify postulating such improvement as an 
objective. The values for English which accrue from the study of 
foreign languages depend so largely on the method used, the content 
taught, and the ability of the student that the gains to be expected 
here would be properly classified as associate or concomitant out- 
comes rather than as instructional goals. 

12. Integration supplants compartmentalization. Not least among 
the outcomes of the increasing co-operation between generalists and 
specialists are the broadened contacts which foreign-language in- 
struction is making with other fields of the curriculum. The com- 
munity of aims shared by departments of social studies, English, 
and foreign languages alike is drawing teachers closer together in 
the common task of educating boys and girls. The evidences of this 
integration of effort are numerous and significant. Pupils markedly 
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deficient in English, as shown by objective tests, are being urged to 
delay the study of foreign language until the upper division or until 
such deficiencies have been at least partially removed. Vice versa, 
upper-division pupils of superior ability in English are being per- 
mitted to substitute upper-division courses in foreign languages 
whenever course requirements or conflicting classes would otherwise 
prohibit the continuance of foreign-language study. Concerted 
efforts are being made to secure a more psychological grade place- 
ment of content to the end that the pupil will not encounter lin- 
guistic problems in the foreign tongue before he has had occasion to 
meet them in the vernacular. In addition, beginning pupils are 
being encouraged to read travel books and classics in translation for 
collateral reading in English or translations of historical novels for 
classes in social studies. They are being stimulated to select topics 
bearing on foreign countries as themes for compositions, reports, or 
talks in history classes, public-speaking classes, and the like. In 
such efforts as these are contained examples of the possibilities and 
the opportunities which the contemporary movement toward inte- 
gration presents to the foreign-language field. If the profession at 
large were more favorably disposed toward the acceptance of these 
challenges, the cause of foreign-language-teaching would be better 
served. As Fife states in the conclusion to his fifty-page analysis of 
recent tendencies, “the dangers that confront modern-language— 
teaching and the real obstructions to its progress do not arise from 
ignorant administrators or unsympathetic educationists” but from 
the teacher’s “own conservatism and his stagnation amid slipshod 
methods and meaningless shibboleths . . . . the future of his subject 
as a unit of the school and college curriculum depends, not on propa- 
ganda and publicity for its supposed cultural or practical values, but 
on his demonstrating that the American student can secure, through 
modern-language-teaching, really useful abilities for the practical 
and cultural concerns of life’ (6; see also 2). 
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THE RELIABILITY OF AN ESSAY TEST 
IN ENGLISH 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER anp HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The production of a large number of objective tests in the field of 
English has grown out of the assumption that essay examinations 
cannot be scored reliably. No one would deny that in general prac- 
tice the reliability in scoring essay tests is low, but there is now evi- 
dence that essay examinations can be scored reliably if they are 
carefully constructed and if the scoring is done by competent, well- 
trained workers. Stalnaker,’ for example, found that certain essay 
examinations used at the University of Chicago were read with 
reader reliability as high as .98 and that none of the correlations 
between marks assigned by different readers was as low as .7o. It 
was also found that, in the reading of the English examinations in 
the same institution, the reliability improved from .42 in October, 
1931, to an average of .g2 in November, 1933.” 

A question which is as important as reader reliability is the re- 
liability of pupil performance. Does the writing of an essay test 
adequately sample the pupil’s composition ability? Will he do as 
well in writing an essay on a certain subject one day as he will in 
writing an essay on a similar subject the next day? Granting that 
essay tests can be scored reliably, is it justifiable to assume that a 
pupil’s score on a single essay test is indicative of his ability to 
write essay papers of that particular type? 

It is the purpose of this article to report a study made in June, 
1934, in the University High School of the University of Chicago 
which investigated the two major problems suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraphs: (1) to validate Stalnaker’s findings relative to the 

t John M. Stalnaker, “‘Tests of Acceptable and Reliable Habits of Writing,” Eng- 
lish Journal (College Edition), XXIII (January, 1934), 44. 


2 John M. Stalnaker and Ruth C. Stalnaker, “Reliable Reading of Essay Tests,” 
School Review, XLII (October, 1934), 605. 
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reliability of reading a particular kind of essay examination and (2) 
to investigate the reliability of pupil performance in this type of ex- 
amination. The second problem is of chief importance. 


PROCEDURE USED IN TESTING 


The first step in the study was the construction of two forms of a 
two-hour essay test called ‘The Discovery of Gold in California” 
(Form A) and “The Pony Express” (Form B). The test is similar to 
one used with considerable success in the English qualifying exami- 
nations at the University of Chicago. Each form of the test con- 
sisted of four mimeographed pages containing a set of instructions 
for writing the essay paper, an outline giving the four main divisions 
of the paper, and a group of notes on each division. The entire 
paper was to be written from the notes that were supplied. The 
notes in each group were phrased in incomplete sentences and were 
unorganized. The nature of the tests may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the directions and the first group of notes for 
Form A. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The problem is to write a paper on “The Discovery of Gold in Cali- 
fornia.”” You are provided with an outline for your paper as well as a set of 
notes. The notes have been taken from several books and magazine articles. 
Imagine that you have gone to the library and taken these notes yourself. 
Using all the notes, write an orderly account of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. This is a test of your ability to write a composition rather than of your 
knowledge of the subject. Therefore you should not include material not con- 
tained in the notes. 

The notes are grouped according to the divisions of the outline, and your 
paper should follow those divisions. The notes within each group are not in 
logical order. You are to take the notes in each group and rearrange and write 
them in your own words. You will, of course, write your paper in complete 
sentences. Your task is to write an orderly, well-organized, and interesting 
composition. 

2. The paper may be from three to five pages in length. You are not to copy 
your paper but are to hand in the first draft. 

3. The time of the examination is two hours. 


OUTLINE 
I. The situation in California before the discovery of gold 
II. The discovery of gold 
III. The rush to the gold fields 
IV. The effect of the discovery on California and the world 
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NOTES 
GROUP I 

Few people had heard of California in 1847. Two years later people all over 
the world were talking about California. 

About 2,000 people lived in territory now known as California. Most near 
San Francisco Bay. 

Territory was a quiet, peaceful place. People confident of the future. 

One of the early settlements in California was Sutter’s Fort. At junction of 
Sacramento and American Rivers, near the site of present city of Sacramento. 
Was settled by Captain John A. Sutter in 1839. Sort of trading post on route 
traveled by immigrants. 

Sutter a leading representative of American interests in California. Capable 
man. Well respected. Later became very well known. 


The test was given on June 6 and June 8, 1934, to the pupils of the 
Junior class of the University High School. A total of 106 pupils took 
both forms. Approximately half the pupils wrote on Form A the 
first day, the other half writing on Form B. On the second day the 
forms were reversed. The writing was done in examination book- 
lets supplied by the school. Each pupil was given a few sheets of 
scratch paper to use in making a preliminary outline and in trying 
out parts of his essay before writing them in the book, if he so de- 
sired. Precautions were taken to secure equivalent working condi- 
tions on the two days through the use of the same examiner, the 
same room, and the same hour of the day for both forms of the test. 
Most of the pupils did not require the full two hours for either form 
of the test. The average time used was about equal for the two 
forms. At the end of the examination the pupils were required to 
hand in all the material that they had used in taking the test. 


PROCEDURE USED IN SCORING 


The test papers were scored by two university graduate students 
in English who were experienced readers of essay examinations. 
The scoring of each paper was on the basis of a total score of ten 
points distributed as follows: completeness and accuracy, two; 
mechanics, three; coherence, five. The readers did not know the 
names of the pupils whose papers they scored, for the front pages of 
the booklets, on which the pupils had written their names, were re- 
moved. The papers were identified only by serial numbers stamped 
on the booklets. Each reader made a record of the score assigned 
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each paper for completeness and accuracy, mechanics, and coher- 
ence, as well as the total score, but only the total scores were used in 
the study. 

The readers carefully discussed the notes in Form A until they 
reached an agreement about the standards to be used. They then 
read, together, fifteen papers on “The Discovery of Gold in Cali- 
fornia” and continued to work with these papers until they were 
agreed about the scores for each pupil. From that point on they 
read the papers for Form A independently. When they had finished 
Form A, they adopted a similar procedure for Form B. 

Data on reader reliability were secured by having fifty papers in 
each set read by both readers. The papers on “The Discovery of 
Gold in California” were not read under supervision. All fifty of the 
papers on “The Pony Express” were read by one of the readers in 
the presence of one of the writers of this article, and twenty papers 
were read by the second reader under supervision. Thus, any possi- 
bility of collusion on the part of the readers in re-reading the fifty 
Form B papers used in the study of reader reliability was elimi- 
nated. The average rate of reading was about six papers an hour. 


FINDINGS ABOUT RELIABILITY 


Reader reliability—tThe reliability of reading the papers was 
studied by correlating the scores given by the two readers on forty- 
nine? Form A papers and on fifty Form B papers. The correlations 
were .944+.011 for Form A and .845+.028 for Form B. Both re- 
liability coefficients were high, that for the reading of Form A being 
very high. The correlation for the papers read under supervision 
was considerably lower than that for the other papers. However, the 
difference in correlation was due not to consistently closer agree- 
ment between the readers on Form A but to the fact that there was 
rather wide variation between the scores given to a few of the Form 
B papers by the two readers. 

In scoring forty-nine Form A papers, the readers agreed exactly 

t There was no reason for suspecting collusion between the readers. The second set 
of papers was read under supervision merely as a matter of form in setting up a valid 
study. 


2 Fifty papers of each form were read by the two readers, but through an oversight 
only forty-nine Form A scores were recorded for both readers. 
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on the scores for thirty-two papers, or 65 per cent, and in only one 
instance was there a disagreement by as much as two points. In 
scoring the fifty Form B papers, the readers agreed on twenty-one 
scores, or 42 per cent, and failed to agree by only one point on eight- 
een, or 36 per cent. There was a four-point disagreement on one 
paper. 

The results of this part of the study tend to substantiate Stal- 
naker’s findings on the reliability of the reading of essay tests. Of 
course, the correlations between the scores assigned by the two 
readers are considerably lower than the reliability of the scoring of 
objective tests, which, even though a few mechanical errors occur, 
will ordinarily be above .99. However, the reliability of the reading 
of essay tests by trained scorers who have scrupulously set up their 
standards of marking seems sufficiently high to call into question 
the often-repeated statement that essay examinations cannot be 
scored reliably. 

Pupil reliability —The fact having been established that the two 
readers agreed closely in their evaluation of the various essays, 
the more crucial question may now be raised: Was the quality of 
the essays written by the pupils on one of the forms of the test a 
reliable index of the quality of their writing on the other form? In 
an attempt to answer this question the scores made by the 106 pu- 
pils on Form A were correlated with their scores on Form B, and the 
correlation was found to be .600+.042. At first thought, this corre- 
lation seems low for a reliability coefficient. A test with a reliability 
of .60 is probably satisfactory for group comparisons, but individual 
scores are of little value unless the reliability is at least .80. The re- 
liability is, however, much higher than the reliability of an English 
essay examination in which the conditions are not carefully con- 
trolled. For instance, the reliability of such an examination as, 
“Write a theme of a thousand words on the pleasures of going 
camping,” has been found to be so low that about forty such themes 
would be required to get a satisfactory measure of the pupil’s writ- 
ing ability. The combined scores of three examinations of the kind 
here reported would almost certainly be above .8o in reliability. 

The differences between the scores of the pupils on the two forms 
of the essay test are summarized in Table I. In nearly a fifth of the 
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cases an error of three points or more would be made in predicting 
the score on one form from the score on the other form. In view of 
the fact that the total range is only eleven points, this error is large. 
On the other hand, in nearly three-fifths of the cases an error of not 
more than one point would occur in a prediction of this kind. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 106 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS ACCORD- 
ING TO DIFFERENCES IN SCORES ON TWO 
FORMS OF ENGLISH ESSAY TEST 


Number of Percentage 


Difference in Scores Pupils of Pupils 


24 22.6 
38 35-9 
23 
13 12.3 
6.6 
°.9 


100.0 


The forms of the test used in the study were not precisely equiva- 
lent in mechanical arrangement and in difficulty. This fact may 
have lowered the correlation between the forms to some extent. It 
is possible that a refinement of the forms and a repetition of the 
experiment would raise the reliability coefficient. 


SUMMARY 


Two forms of an English essay examination were given to high- 
school pupils in a carefully controlled situation and were scored by 
experienced readers who carefully set up criteria for marking the 
papers. The correlations between the grades assigned by the two 
readers were .94 for Form A and .85 for Form B. The correlation 
between the pupils’ scores on the two forms was .60. Two conclu- 
sions, under the conditions of, this study, may be drawn: (1) that 
the reliability of the reading of English essay papers is high and 
(2) that the reliability of pupil performance is relatively low. Pupil 
performance is, however, much more reliable on a test of this kind 
than it is on an English essay test in which the conditions of testing 
and scoring are not carefully controlled. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The classification of items for this bibliography is the same as that 
which has been employed heretofore. Distributive and adjustive 
guidance have this in common: both stand in facilitative relation to 
the supreme function of development. Distribution must be exer- 
cised in order that the differentiated development of individuals may 
proceed in the direction which is best for the individual and for 
society. Adjustment promotes development—both common and 
differentiated—by the performance of a countless variety of services 
which aid the individual to go forward at his maximum rate of 


progress. 
DISTRIBUTION 

423. ANDREW, Dorotuy M., under the direction of DonALp G. PATERSON. 
Measured Characteristics of Clerical Workers. Bulletin of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota, Vol. 
III, No. 1. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. Pp. 60. 
A report of an investigation to bring out the traits and abilities peculiar to 
clerical workers. 


424. BENNETT, WitmA (Compiler). “Occupations and Vocational Guidance: 
A Source List of Pamphlet Material.” New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1934. Pp. 86 (mimeographed). 
An annotated bibliography of pamphlet literature issued by colleges, libraries, 
vocational bureaus, trade or professional associations, and other organizations. 


425. BERGEN, GARRET L. “The Practical Use of Tests in Appraising Occupa- 
tional Fitness,’”’ Personnel Journal, XIII (August, 1934), 73-81. 
A description of the experience of the Adjustment Service of New York in the 
use of tests. Clarifies the possibilities and the limitations of such instruments. 


426. BOARDMAN, CHARLES W., and Fincu, Frank H. ‘The Educational and 
Vocational Status of University of Minnesota Students Having Low 
College Aptitude Rating,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV 
(September, 1934), 447-58. 


A follow-up study of students who ranked below the fortieth percentile on the 
test of college aptitude given Freshmen in 1924. Their educational and voca- 
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tional achievements have been such as to cast doubt on the validity of the col- 
lege-aptitude test as a predictive instrument. 


. BruMBAUGH, Harry E., and Hutson, Percivat W. “How High-School 
Pupils Use the General Curriculum,” School Review, XLITI (February, 
1935), 119-31. 

An investigation showing that the general curriculum contributes to the pro- 
gram of studies the flexibility which is demanded by individual differences and 
by the need of adolescent youth for exploratory opportunities. 


. Bryson, Wiitt1AM M., and Hutson, Percivat W. “The General Cur- 
riculum,” School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 17-27. 

Of interest to guidance workers is the section which describes how principals 
use the general curriculum to accomplish the optimum distribution of pupils. 


. CATTELL, Raymonp B. “Occupational Norms of Intelligence, and the 
Standardization of an Adult Intelligence Test,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XXV (July, 1934), 1-28. 

A technical article by an English psychologist describing, in part, original re- 
search into intelligence levels in various occupations. 


. CLEETON, GLEN U. Occupational Adjustment in Allegheny County. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1935. Pp. 
vi+ 58. 

A survey of the interests and of the occupational likes and dislikes of men and 
women and of high-school pupils, which illuminates somewhat the problem 
of distributing people among occupations. 


. Davis, Epwin W. “Aids to Occupational Research,” Occupations, XIII 
(March, 1935), 503-13- 

A bibliography of bibliographies, a list of indexes and book lists, and other 
guides to source materials of importance for the research worker, teacher, and 
counselor. 


. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy, and REETZ, Maurice G. “Personnel Study of 
Prospective Engineers among California Junior College Students,” 
Journal of Engineering Education, XXV (April, 1935), 524-35. 

A report which includes information as to ability, scholarship, time of occupa- 
tional choice, and other important details of interest for their definition of a 
guidance problem. 


. FILENE, CATHERINE (Editor). Careers for Women. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934 (revised). Pp. xiv+620. 

An older book rewritten. It consists of descriptions of a large number of occu- 
pations, each written according to a set pattern by a woman who has success- 
fully engaged in the work discussed. Bibliographies are included. 

. Hutson, Percivat W. “Guidance Faces the New Deal,” School Life, 
XX (September, 1934), 4, 21. 
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Suggests that the current social reconstruction implies (1) a reduction of the 
extraordinary inequality which now exists between socially serviceable occupa- 
tions and (2) the gradual increase of social control over the distribution of peo- 
ple among occupations. 

. JounsTon, J. B., and Witt1amson, E. G. “A Follow-up Study of Early 
Scholastic Predictions in the University of Minnesota,” School and So- 
ciety, XL (December 1, 1934), 730-38. 

The efficacy of the college-aptitude rating determined by following through 
the Freshman classes of 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

. KELLER, FRANKLIN J. “Grappling with the Youth Problem: Occupa- 
tional Adjustment in Great Britain,” Occupations, XIII (January, 1935), 
293-317. 

A description of British problems and practices in guidance; gives some com- 
parisons and contrasts with the United States. 

. LenMAN, Harvey C., and Witty, Paut A. “Vocational Guidance: Some 
Basic Considerations,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VIII (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 174-84. 

Presents a study of occupational choices of some ten thousand boys, showing 
how completely out of line with social need are the boys’ choices. 

. Lewis, ELEANOR F. “Odes to Occupations: Notes of an Anthological 
Excursion,” Occupations, XIII (January, 1935), 334-43. 

Presents a classified list of 250 poems which deal wholly or in part with occu- 
pations. 

. Linx, Henry C. “Wheat and Chaff in Vocational Guidance,’”’ Occupa- 
tions, XIII (October, 1934), 11-17. 

A vigorous argument for adequate analysis of the individual and direction of 
his education according to his talents as opposed to emphasis on choosing a 
specific occupation. 

. Netz, Joun A. “The Depression and the Social Status of Occupations,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (February, 1935), 454-61. 

A study practically identical with the well-known study of Counts which was 
published in 1925. Despite the change in social and economic conditions be- 
tween 1925 and 1935, the ranking of occupations according to social status was 
found to be similar. 

. PARKER, WILLARD E., and HARMAN, S. PARK. Trends of Work in the Roch- 
ester Area. Rochester, New York: Civic Committee on Unemployment 
and the Public Employment Center, 1934. Pp. xii+134 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

A study of trends in a large number of occupations from 1900 to 1930 and a 
survey of unemployment in 1934. 

. Prorritt, Maris M. Courses in Occupational Information. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 11, 1934. Pp. vi+48. 
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A valuable survey of practices based on data assembled from 1,111 public 
high schools. The report contains descriptive and illustrative material as well 
as statistics. 


. SEGEL, Davia. Prediction of Success in College: A Handbook for Adminis- 
trators and Investigators Concerned with the Problems of College Ad- 
mittance or Guidance of College Students. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 15, 1934. Pp. viii+08. 

A summary and evaluation of the many studies made in this field. Includes an 
extended bibliography. 


444. VITELES, Morris S. The Science of Work. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+442. 
A simplified version of the author’s earlier technical treatise, Industrial Psy- 
chology. A number of chapters deal in a fundamental way with problems of 
vocational counseling and placement. Excellent bibliographies are given. 


5. VITELES, Morais S. (Editor). “Analysis of Occupations: A Symposium,”’ 
Occupations, XII (June, 1934), 5-85. 
The contents, with brief descriptions, are as follows: Morris S. Viteles, ““Edi- 
torial Foreword”; Cleo Murtland, “Occupational Studies”—a bird’s-eye view 
of the activities of agencies which are carrying on occupational research; C. A. 
Koepke, “A Job Analysis Survey”—a report of a most comprehensive at- 
tempt at job analysis and classification, one of the projects of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of the University of Minnesota; Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, “Time and Motion Study”—purpose and techniques; Mildred Fair- 
child, “The Analysis of Skill’”—description of a new technique which makes 
possible a comparison of skill required in diverse occupations; Jay L. Otis and 
Kinsley R. Smith, “The Job Psychograph in Job Analysis”—explanation and 
illustration of a method of systematic subjective analysis of a job; Douglas 
Fryer and E. J. Sparling, “Intelligence and Occupational Adjustment”—a 
wealth of data on intelligence levels of occupations; M. Boole Stott and M. 
Birkinshaw, ‘Occupational Analysis for Vocational Guidance”—a description 
of methods used by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, a British 
organization; Richard Stephen Uhrbrock, “Job Analysis in Industry’—an 
introductory treatment suggesting the scope and the methods of job analysis in 
a large business organization; W. W. Charters, “Classifying Occupations for 
Instructional Purposes”—the procedures of the Rochester Mechanics Institute 
in surveying and analyzing the local occupations for which it could profitably 
give training; Franziska Baumgarten, “(New Aspects of Job Analysis’”—a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy underlying job analysis. 

446. WAGNER, MaziE E., and STRABEL, Eunice. “Predicting Success and Fail- 

ure in College Ancient and Modern Foreign Languages,”’ Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XIX (January, 1935), 285-093. 
Report of subsidized research at the University of Buffalo. The average of 
the marks on the New York Regents’ examinations in academic subjects 
proved to be the best general index to success in college language and to success 
in any specific language. 
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. Witt1amson, E. G., and Dartey, J. G. “Matching Abilities to Jobs,” 
Personnel Journal, XIII (April, 1935), 344-52. 
A study of Minnesota high-school Seniors showing that through the depression 
there is still much evidence of a tendency to choose occupations “‘on the basis 
of desire rather than aptitude.” 

. WRENN, C. “Vocational Satisfaction of Stanford Graduates,” 
Personnel Journal, XIII (June, 1934), 21-24. 
Of 2,424 Stanford alumni, 19 per cent would not re-select their present vocations. 
More adequate self-analysis and better try-out experiences are suggested as 
needed in the guidance program. 


ADJUSTMENT! 


. ADAMSON, ExizaBeTH I. “Possibilities of Personality Development 
through Physical Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
V (December, 1934), 8-10. 
A penetrating discussion bearing on social and emotional adjustment and the 
opportunity of the teacher of physical education. 

. BABCOCK, Harriet. “Personality Analysis and Improvement,” Personnel 
Journal, XIII (August, 1934), 84-91. 
A description of Hoopingarner’s theories and methods of analyzing and build- 
ing personality. ‘Personality traits result from the interplay of all one’s abili- 
ties in relation to each other, to the environment, and to the ultimate goal.” 


. McBee, Marian. “A Mental-Hygiene Clinic in a High School,” Mental 
Hygiene, XIX (April, 1935), 238-80. 
Describes practices and results in a typical child-guidance clinic in a large city 
high school. 


. STEIN, Lucy, and Barry, May D. “Causes of Maladjustment of Some 
Problem Boys in a Junior High School,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, X (April, 1935), 305-12. 

Presents a practical program for analysis and remedial treatment of outstand- 
ing disciplinary problems. 

. Witz, Ira S. “The Visiting Teacher,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII (July, 
1934), 380-92. 

A stimulating discussion of the visiting teacher—her functions and relations in 
school and society. 

. Wire, Ira S. “The Challenge of Childhood,” Mental Hygiene, XTX (Janu- 
ary, 1935), 38-46. 

Treats broadly of the conditions which call for exercise of the principles of men- 
tal hygiene. 


t See also Items 379, 386, and 387 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1935, number of the School Review and Item 415 in the June, 1935, number. 
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PUBLICATIONS PERTAINING TO BOTH DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 

. ABERNETHY, THomas J. “Homeroom Guidance in Massachusetts High 
Schools,” Education, LV (November, 1934), 134-40. 

A study of practice and opinion made by use of a questionnaire, followed by sig- 
nificant interpretation and inference. 

. BEcKER, Exsa G. ‘Guidance in the Large High School,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of the City of New York, XVI (June, 1934), 
5-16. 

A New York teacher presents a description of the elements of an ideal guidance 
program and suggests concretely what it would cost in high schools with from 
fifty to three hundred teachers. 

. BENTLEY, JEROME H. The Adjustment Service. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1935. Pp. x+64. 

A description of the purposes, procedures, organization, and achievements of 
the New York bureau for adult guidance known as the Adjustment Service. 


. BINGHAM, WALTER VAN DyKE, and Moore, Bruce Victor. How To Inter- 
view. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934 (revised). Pp. xvi+ 308. 
A useful book revised to include a more extensive and better classified list of 
suggestions to interviewers and more elaborate descriptions of the interview 
for employment and for vocational counseling. 

. Hutson, Percivat W. “Testing the Guidance Program,” Nation’s 
Schools, XV (June, 1935), 21-23. 
Distinguishes and illustrates “achievement” and “diagnostic” testing in the 
field of guidance. 

. Jones, ArtHUR J. Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1934 (second edition). Pp. xxviii+456. 
A well-known book re-issued with some revision. It is a general treatment of 
guidance with main emphasis on the secondary school. Among the additions 
sre a chapter on “Types of Problems Confronting Young People” and a sec- 
tion on “The Evaluation of Guidance.” 

. KEFAUVER, Grayson N. “Proposals for a Program of Evaluation of 
Guidance,” School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 519-26. 
Summary of the results of an investigation recently completed and description 
of a long-term experiment recently inaugurated for evaluating guidance. 

. Kitpatrick, Wittr1am H. “Character and the New Society,” Occupations, 
XIII (February, 1935), 395-98. 
Vocational guidance should be performed with adequate reference to a changing 
society and to an ideal society. 

. May, Mark A. “The Dilemma of Youth,” Progressive Education, XII 
(January, 1935), 5-11. 
An interpretation of the current situation of no employment for young people. 
Social and psychological consequences portrayed. 
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464. PATERSON, Donatp G. (Editor). Research Studies in Individual Diagnosis. 

Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Vol. III, No. 4. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 153-208. 
One study presents facts which refute the claim of financial advantage for 
college education. Another study is a searching test of the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory, reaching the conclusion that that instrument is “ineffec- 
tive as a means of identifying emotionally maladjusted individuals.” 


. Proctor, Witt1aM Martin. “Trends in Pupil Guidance,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, X (January, 1935), 113-17. 
An interpretation of social-economic changes and changes in the school and 
their implications for the theory and practice of guidance. 


. Ricnarpson, H. D. “The Intelligence Quotient and Secondary-School 
Guidance,” School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 49-59. 
Presents research which indicates the inconstancy of the intelligence quotients 
of bright and dull secondary-school pupils. Calls into question the validity of 
guidance practices which are based largely on intelligence quotients. 


. SontAG, CONSTANCE G. “‘Antioch’s Co-operative Plan,’ Occupations, 
XIII (March, 1935), 496-502. 
Report of a study of the occupational adjustment achieved by graduates from 
the department of education of Antioch College. Evaluation of the work- 
study plan. 


. STRANG, Rutu. Personal Development and Guidance in College and Second- 
ary School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. Pp. viii+342. 
This book is the first of four projected volumes which will constitute a com- 
prehensive summary, integration, and evaluation of investigations in the field 
of guidance. Personnel work in education, selection and orientation of students, 
and educational guidance are the main topics of this first volume. 


. STRANG, Rutu. “Research Issues in Student Personnel Work,” Personnel 
Journal, XIII (August, 1934), 101-5. 
An argument for the analytical study of the whole individual in his environ- 
mental setting and in the process of development, in contrast with mass studies, 
cross-section views, or surveys of end results. 


. Woon, BEN D. “The Major Strategy of Guidance,” Educational Record, 
XV (October, 1934), 419-44. 
Emphasizes the need for a more intimate knowledge of the pupil by teachers 
and guidance specialists. Urges and illustrates “the anecdotal method of per- 
sonal analysis” (recording examples of behavior as contrasted with a mere 
rating on abstract traits). 


Cducational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The application of behavioristic and Gestalt psychologies to the problems of edu- 
cation.—The book under review’ is a contribution of importance in the field of 
educational psychology. Since the publication of Thorndike’s three volumes 
some twenty years ago, no piece of work comparable in scope and importance 
has appeared in the field in this country. In the reviewer’s opinion, the present 
work comes nearer, in some respects, to making a contribution of comparable 
value than any other similar publication. Despite certain questionable char- 
acteristics to be mentioned later, the book should have a marked and wide- 
spread influence. 

The book is divided into three parts comprising a total of twenty chapters. 
Part I deals with methods of promoting growth, including the development of 
attitudes, perceptual functions, attention and interest, emotionalized actions, 
problem-solving, and personality and character. There is also a chapter in this 
part on motivation. Part II deals with original nature and learning, transfer of 
training, and includes a chapter on the art of teaching. Part III is a discussion 
of conceptual and methodological tools of education and includes chapters on 
intelligence and its measurement, individual differences, the social implica- 
tions of education, mental hygiene, and work and fatigue. The last chapter re- 
views the history of psychology, with especial reference to its application, and 
aims to show where educational psychology now stands, or should stand, with 
reference to its past. The book is well documented with footnotes, which for 
the most part refer to books rather than to periodical literature. At the end of 
each chapter is a brief discussion of supplementary readings. An index of names 
and one of subjects complete the volume. 

The viewpoint stressed throughout the book is behavioristic. Little impor- 
tance is placed on inheritance, and great stress is laid on the importance of 
growth, of environment, and of learning. The author denies most of inheritance 
as a determiner of behavior and casts some doubt on the theory of the immuta- 
bility of the germ plasm. In his zeal for the environmentalist point of view, the 
author seems occasionally to omit certain types of evidence which should cer- 
tainly be mentioned in any unbiased presentation. For example, in his dis- 

*Coleman R. Griffith, An Introduction to Educational Psychology. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+754. 
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cussion of experiments purporting to maintain identical environments, as in the 
case of children brought up in the same home, the author points out repeatedly 
that such environments may not be actually identical for different persons liv- 
ing in the home. He does not suggest the possibility that the similarities in such 
situations far exceed the differences or that the tendency in most homes is, as 
far as possible, to make the environment the same for all children in the family. 
Moreover, the reader finds no mention of the significant evidence on the effect 
of grossly different environments on similar heredity, where the effects of heredi- 
ty have been shown to resist most attempts at modification. Similar instances 
could be cited from other parts of the book. 

This point of view is, of course, not an unwholesome one for educational 
psychology. Persons who deal with children can do nothing about heredity, 
but they do have considerable power to modify environments. Unless teachers, 
parents, and others can undertake to change the environment of the children 
whom they have in charge with some confidence in the effectiveness of such 
changes, they are likely to feel that their efforts are, for the most part, in vain. 
In the interests of truth and scientific accuracy, however, a book such as this 
one should attempt to maintain an unbiased position, but it does not always 
do so. The author himself admits as much when he states in his closing chapter 
that “the weight of this book has been thrown on the side of training simply 
because it is the primary function of education to guide and control, wherever 
it can, the complex processes of growth” (p. 733). No book which purports to 
be a scientific treatise should set out to throw its weight in any direction except 
that indicated by all the facts. 

In discussing the more complex types of learning, such as problem-solving, 
the author employs the Gestalt point of view for explanatory purposes. It is 
maintained that the simple stimulus-response concept is inadequate to explain 
all types of learning or reacting and that the situation as an organized whole, in- 
cluding the learner, must be taken into account. The concept of “insight”’ is fa- 
vored as an explanatory principle. This point of view is now too well known to 
require elaboration here. Suffice it to say that the viewpoint seems to fit rather 
well with the general scheme of the book and seems, for the most part, to be at 
least as reasonable an interpretation of complex learning as any other. 

The author at all times attempts to relate the experimental evidence and 
theory of psychology to the work of the teacher. This attempt is made, not so 
much in the way of definite rule-of-thumb instruction, but by showing wherever 
possible the practical implications of research by means of generalization. 
Throughout the book the concept of the individual as a growing, changing, re- 
acting organism is emphasized, as is also the viewpoint of psychology as an 
objective study of human behavior. 

The book is well printed, but some almost inexcusable errors have crept in. 
A few such, found during a rather careful reading of the volume, should be men- 
tioned. On page 4 it is stated that the weight of an average man or woman is 
about 100,000 grams and that of a very stout man may be as much as 1,000,000 
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grams. These figures translated into pounds become 220 and 2,204, respectively! 
On page 588 the expression “this data” occurs. After quoting at length from an 
experiment which showed little or no change in efficiency among school children 
subjected to radical changes in atmospheric conditions, the author states that 
“other studies have shown the same disturbing effects of unfavorable climatic 
conditions” (p. 666). Finally, on page 687 the word “principles” is used where 


obviously “principals” is the word intended. 
Victor H. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 
KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 


Origin and development of the superintendency and the principalship—The 
fields of school administration and of the history of American education are 
richer by the addition of two studies recently completed at the University of 
Chicago under the direction of Professor William C. Reavis. The investigations 
of Gilland' and Pierce? are of more than passing interest, not only to scholars in 
these fields, but to practical school executives as well. 

These two studies have tapped a rich and not half-worked source of material 
and, within limits, have thrown valuable light on the past and the present of two 
important school administrative positions. The whence and the whither of the 
city-school superintendency and principalship are presented in terms of facts 
laboriously compiled from thousands of pages of basic public-school documents 
(for these problems, the most important sources of truth and fact), namely, the 
reports, regulations, and minutes of boards of education, board committees, 
and superintendents, with reference to corresponding state school documents 
and current periodicals. 

Gilland’s study of the superintendency is based on an examination of these 
records for thirty cities, ranging in size from Nashville to New York City. The 
period covered by the 1,851 annual reports that were used extends from 1830 
to 1930, or the full life of this office up to the later date. The author was in 
search of any item that might reveal the nature, the purpose, or the responsi- 
bilities of the superintendency. In the earlier documents he found none, for 
there was no such office before 1837, but later he found many items. He has 
thus made clear how the superintendency arose as the result of the breakdown 
of the older board supervision of the schools. Having revealed how slowly and 
painfully the office came into existence through the years 1837-88, he traces 
its development step by step to the time when it became the chief executive 
office of the board. The story is interesting and is well told with the inclusion of 
a wealth of facts, often presented in tabular form, by which the reader is made 


t Thomas McDowell Gilland, The Origin and Development of the Power and Duties of 
the City-School Superintendent. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+ 
280. $2.00. 

2 Paul Revere Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x-+224. $2.00. 
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conscious of how the superintendency was being made up, not merely of func- 
tions once performed by the board, but even more of functions newly created 
by the rapidly expanding system of schools. The reader is told much that he has 
known, or inferred, from the earlier studies by Chamberlain, J. Cayce Morrison, 
and others. Of these things this study makes him surer, and it greatly extends 
the realm of things known about the rise of this function in city-school adminis- 
tration. 

Pierce’s study of the principalship is based on much the same sources but is 
limited to twelve of the largest cities, all of which are included in Gilland’s study. 
For his purposes Pierce examined a total of 597 city-school reports (frequently 
including school-board rules), ranging from 48 to nearly 1,000 pages in length. 
The period covered was from 1833 to 1933, although the earlier period is repre- 
sented by few reports. 

At any state in its growth this group of cities should, and no doubt does, 
reveal the principalship at its best, partly because the rapid growth of the popu- 
lation produced an urgent demand for some means of systematizing the work in 
schools with large numbers of classrooms and partly because so much of the 
excellent educational leadership of the country was developed in these large 
centers, as is suggested by the names of Harris, Divoll, and Blewett of St. 
Louis; Maxwell and Edson of New York; Philbrick of Boston; and Cooley of 
Chicago—to mention a few of the superintendents that readily come to mind. 
For most of the period the data used would seem to furnish an adequate sam- 
pling from a first-class source of information not previously tapped. 

_ Pierce has presented little tabular material, but much is quoted to reveal 
how superintendents thought when they were initiating and developing the 
principalship. His study makes clear that this office was not built up by any 
continuous and orderly accumulation of rights and duties in the hands of the 
head teacher. Like the superintendency, it too moved forward to a large extent 
in terms of new functions that came to light as schools grew and classrooms be- 
came crowded, as many records and reports became a necessity, as new sys- 
tems of grading and promotion were undertaken, as a shift was made from 
the old Lancasterian system of instruction, as expansion and enrichment of 
curriculums were undertaken, as individual differences among children began to 
receive attention, as teacher training and co-ordination of instructional effort 
became necessities, as the community life was drawn more into the school, and 
as the educational possibilities of the social life in the school came to be recog- 
nized. 

Of both these studies one may say they offer something of value to the stu- 
dent of local institutions in America. How these two offices in school manage- 
ment have been evolved is clearly shown, and the halting, somewhat hap- 
hazard progress is characteristic of progress in other lines of local self-govern- 
ment in this country. A second point brought out is that, in each case, making 
the new office involved much more than reorganizing forces already at work; 
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it involved the conceiving of new purposes or ends to be served—ends that were 
brought to light by new philosophies of education, which, in turn, were born 
amidst the new pressures from the practical facts and conditions surrounding 
the schools. 

As pieces of research, these two studies are respectable, and, for school super- 
intendents and principals who pretend either to scholarship or to executive 
leadership, they offer a new and an entertaining perspective of the niches that 


they fill in the field of school administration. 
Jesse B. SEARS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Reading literature with a program and specific purposes.—The importance of 
anthologies is that they frequently supplant or strongly limit the course of study 
in secondary-school literature. The three-volume program for the junior high 
school presented in the publication under review" has been in preparation for 
several years of experiment and preliminary trial. The result is a carefully 
matured effort to approach the teaching of literature in a new way. 

The fundamental criteria for any literature program must always be the liter- 
ature itself. From this viewpoint the authors have gained an unusual success. 
Their 197 selections range through every literary type and offer an exceptional 
variety of authorship and choice of subject. Pupil interest was insured by sub- 
mitting fifteen hundred selections to one hundred thousand pupils to be rated 
under the categories: “very interesting,” “fairly interesting,” “uninteresting.” 
The authors report that 80 per cent of the literature, by pages, was rated 
“very interesting” by eight out of ten pupils. 

The series includes three full-length novels: The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
for Grade VII, Treasure Island for Grade VIII, and David Copperfield for Grade 
IX. Evangeline is given in Grade VIII and Julius Caesar in Grade IX. The 
plan of setting up specific purposes to dominate the study of several selections 
has been followed throughout. There is no attempt to present material chrono- 
logically. The Coming of Arthur, by Sir Thomas Malory, and Rip Van Winkle 
are presented side by side as a part of a single pattern. The dominating ques- 
tions in choosing material appear to have been: Are these selections interesting 
to pupils at the intended level? Are the author and his production worth while? 
From this viewpoint the editors have chosen from such representative authors 
as Edgar Allan Poe, Alfred Noyes, Clyde Fitch, Edmond Rostand, Guy de Mau- 
passant, Christopher Morley, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and have presented 
a generous section from American folk lore. 

The organization of the material is by type: short stories, poetry, plays, 
essays, and the novel, with the addition of myths to Book III. Within this 


* Luella B. Cook, George W. Norvell, and William A. McCall, Hidden Treasures in 
Literature: Book I, pp. xx+580, $1.48; Book IT, pp. xx-+666, $1.56; Book III, pp. xx+ 
746, $1.72. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
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type organization, however, the teaching plan provides for a large number of 
“Reading Purposes,” each of which aims to set up a specific viewpoint to guide 
the pupil in reading a group of selections. These goals are intended to be specific, 
personal, and ends in themselves. The authors of the series ask the pupil, in 
reading “‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” to identify himself with the hero of an adventure 
story. In Book I there are thirty-one such purposes; in Book II, thirty-two; 
and in Book III, twenty-six. In each volume these purposes are organized to 
make “a progressive attempt to guide student reading interest forward in the 
direction of adult appreciation.” 

The teaching plan includes not only a wide variety of selections of standard 
and new material arranged according to types and purposes but an organized 
opportunity for the teaching of reading. There is a supplementary book list 
for each section of the anthology. In this way outside reading is to be brought 
into its connection with the regular assigned work and enrichment provided for 
the rapid or ambitious reader. Actual training in reading skills is to be guided, 
however, through the use of a set of workbooks, Experiments in Reading, which 
accompanies the literature series. There are the usual introductory notes, foot- 
notes, questions, and suggestions for activities with each selection. 

The authors believe that pupils must be told clearly and definitely what to 
look for in books; otherwise, all but a few readers will lose all but the obvious 
virtues. Their program “turns from passive exposure to a method of active, 
directed, concretely purposeful study of literature.” There is a possible source 
’ of weakness as well as strength in this definite acceptance of indoctrination. 


Many differences of opinion develop in determining the purposes of worth-while 
pieces of literature. The purpose of Eugene Field’s “The Duel” is stated, “to 
be amused by nonsense rhymes,” to which many would agree; but to place “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin” in the same category is to invite vigorous dissent from 
those who would use it as a fine story or as a means of building character. 


99 


Should a seventh-grade pupil read John Masefield’s “‘Sea Fever” “‘to appreciate 
interesting varieties of rhythm” or for its spirit and thought? Is it justifiable 
to ask a ninth-grade pupil to read Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog” “to develop an interest in stories of local color,” or is it sufficient if the 
reader is amused by that classic droll story? 

These questions, however, are of minor importance. The series as a whole is 
a balanced contribution of well-selected material. The content is sound; the 
arrangement by types is competent; and, although there are few illustrations, 
the format is attractive. 

Aside from its other values, the series brings forward the necessity of building 
a reading program along with the literature program in the secondary school. 
Teachers and educational leaders will observe this section of the new plan with 


careful attention. 
HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 


Pato Atto HicH ScHOOL AND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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A serviceable tool for teachers of English.—In an era of integrated and enriched 
programs of instruction, whoever makes available to teachers a wealth of sources 
of stimulating materials is a public benefactor. The thanks of the English 
teachers of America are due to Miss Woodring, Miss Jewett, and Miss Benson 
for their revised edition of Enriched Teaching of English in the High School.* 
It is more than a 1934 revision; it is a new book in concept as well as in content. 
In the first place, it presents much-needed references on the teaching of English, 
sources of illustrative materials, and related activities, such as how to coach a 
play, plan lighting effects, and apply makeup; how to handle debate and decla- 
mation; how to run a school paper; and how to prepare a school handbook or 
annual. It offers the latest helps in newer phases of instruction, such as the 
teaching of conversation, the planning of a panel discussion, or the presenting 
of biography in the classroom. It suggests substitutes for the book report, pro- 
vides references to helpful book lists, and gives publishers and prices of cheap 
and special editions. It itemizes the contents of compilations of one-act plays, 
furnishing an invaluable index for locating individual titles. It lists available 
tests and practice books in the mechanics of English. It presents courses of 
study in English recommended by the Curriculum Division of Teachers College 
from 1927-32. In addition, it furnishes a host of alluring leads for the teacher 
interested in broadening and deepening his academic background in literature 
and writing. 

Above all, Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High School 
looks at English in the large, providing helps for creative writing, for related 
aspects of vocational guidance, for world friendship, for clubs, for puppetry, for 
special days, for excursions, for assemblies, and for commencement. It remem- 
bers the relation of the motion picture to the teaching of English, the service of 
the libraries, the necessity of keeping up with the latest books, and the maga- 
zines with which pupils and teachers want to be familiar. Finally, it thinks of 
the teacher of English as a human being and offers suggestions for travel, not 
forgetting the well-known summer schools and summer festivals which lure 
teachers of English to Europe for study as well as for recreation. 

Addresses and prices are given for every entry. Annotations help the teacher 
far from publisher or bookstore to determine whether the book or the bit of 
illustrative material in question meets his individual needs. Blank pages sug- 
gest that these good things keep coming, and the alert teacher will wish to make 
his own additions to the list. 

An evening with Enriched Teaching of English will open to the teacher a whole 


Maxie Nave Woodring, Ida A. Jewett, and Rachel Theresa Benson, Enriched 
Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High School: A Source Book for Teachers 
of English, School Librarians, and Directors of Extra-curricular Activities, Listing 
Chiefly Free and Low Cost Illustrative and Supplementary Materials. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. x+358. 
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realm of stimulating ideas even though he never follows up a single entry. If he 
does, it will furnish him and the boys and girls intrusted to his charge a new 
vision of the field of English and a new zeal in the pursuit of it. 
Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Differentiating duties and distinguishing traits of the secretary.—Of the forty- 
five to fifty studies of secretarial training made within the last decade, none 
has succeeded in setting out the differentiating duties and distinguishing traits 
of a secretary. It is, therefore, encouraging to find that the specific objective of 
a recent study,! made in co-operation with the American Institute for Secre- 
taries, was to determine, by a careful study of his duties regardless of the pay- 
roll name, the kind of secretarial positions that an individual holds. 

Two hundred and thirteen private secretaries, representing nine occupational 
fields and eighty-six employers, listed and ranked (1) the duties performed and 
(2) the traits essential for successful performance of those duties. The duties and 
the traits so listed and ranked were then compared with a previous study of 
secretarial work and a study of general clerical duties and finally were formu- 
lated into a list of twenty-one major differentiating secretarial duties and 
seven essential traits. The educational backgrounds of the secretaries and the 
promotional value of various kinds of work were evaluated. Exceptional de- 
mands of some secretarial positions and near-secretarial positions were recorded 
as miscellaneous data. 

Teachers and curriculum-makers will do well to consider the findings of this 
study as a starting point when confronted with the task of organizing a secre- 


tarial-training course. 
ANN BREWINGTON 


Shop projects for elementary courses in electricity—A new project book in 
electricity? which is rather unique in the literature of the special field is offered 
to the teachers of industrial arts. The author states that the projects are graded 
according to difficulty, designed to develop ability in the activity from the 
practical and the theoretical point of view, and chosen with due regard for low 
cost of needed materials and simplicity in design. 

There is no indication of the school level for which the book was prepared. 
Examination of the projects show their suitability for any groups requiring in- 
struction in elementary electricity. It could be said perhaps that the greatest 
service for this book would be in the junior high school. 

t Frederick G. Nichols, with the aid of Sally Wile Wissmann, The Personal Secre- 
tary: Differentiating Duties and Essential Personal Traits. Harvard Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXIII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1934. 
Pp. xii+106. $2.00. 

2 Herbert G. Lehmann, Shop Projects in Electricity. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1934. Pp.x+190. $0.96. 
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There are twenty-one projects in as many chapters. Each chapter covers 
the description of one project. These problems include the making of a compass, 
a simple fuse, a galvanometer, a rheostat, a transformer, a synchronous motor, 
and a radio receiver. The presentation of projects is followed by a section de- 
voted to the theories of electricity. These are detached units of information for 
each project of a kind which the learner must know in order to form judgments 
in the construction of the project. They are of sufficient importance to have 
been given rank by numbering each topic as a learning unit. 

An interesting feature of the book is the historical sketch which introduces 
the descriptive matter for each project. For example, one such sketch, which 
introduces the unit on how to make a galvanometer, concerns a brief story of 
how Hans Christian Oersted succeeded in linking electricity with magnetism. 
These sketches are interest-builders and have a measure of guidance value. 

The reviewer does not go so far as to accept the author’s statement that this 
series of electrical projects constitutes a course of study in electricity. In a 
course of study one would expect to find aims of the subject conceived from the 
aims of the particular field and from general education. There should be subject 
content which would make contribution to the realization of the subject aims. 
Content in industrial education is determined by analysis of the activities, and 
this analysis includes manipulative units as well as related informational topics. 
Clear distinction should be made between the projects and operations and the 
information involved in their making. Other considerations in course-making 
would be those concerning methods of instruction and the procedures for 
measuring results. 

As a unique project book deserving wide acceptance, this book has much to 
commend it. The projects are of major importance in any elementary instruc- 
tion in electricity, inasmuch as each involves an important electrical discovery. 

VERNE C, FRYKLUND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Brésilienne. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Rodrigues & C., 1934. Pp. 120. 

Materials of Instruction. Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xii+242. 

MorrisEtTT, Lioyp N. Letters of Recommendation: A Study of Letters of Recom- 
mendation as an Instrument in the Selection of Secondary School Teachers. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 641. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii++206. $2.00. 

ODELL, WiLi1AM R., and Stuart, Esta Ross. Principles and Techniques for 
Directing the Learning of Typewriting. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 
Pp. vi+250. $2.20. 

PETERS, CHARLES C., and VANVooRHIS, WALTER R. Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Bases. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, 1935. Pp. viiit+-364. 

Roserts, Lypra J. Nutrition Work with Children. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935 (revised). Pp. xx+640. $4.00. 

Rock, Ropert'T. The Influence upon Learning of the Quantitative Variation of 
After-Effects. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 650. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xii+78. $1.50. 

Roop, Dorotuy. The Nurse and Parent Education. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 19. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. xiv+88. 

SIDDALINGAIYA, M. Re-constructing Elementary Education in Mysore, India. 
Mysore, India: Mysore Section, New Education Fellowship, 1935. Pp. 
xiv+ 212. 

SNEDDEN, Davip. An Introductory Sociology for Teachers. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1935. Pp. xii+456. $2.00. 

Stacy, Witt1aM H. Integration of Adult Education: A Sociological Study. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 646. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+-148. $1.50. 

STORMZAND, M. J., and Lewis, RoBErTt H. New Methods in the Social Studies. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+-224. $1.75. 

STRANG, RutH. The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935 (revised). Pp. xiv+418. 

SymincTon, THomas A. Religious Liberals and Conservatives: A Comparison 
of Those Who Are Liberal in Their Religious Thinking and Those Who Are 
Conservative. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 640. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi-+-104. $1.50. 
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BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BRAINARD, DupLey S., and ZELENY, LESLIE D. Problems of Our Times: Vol. 1, 
Fundamental National Issues. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1935. Pp. xvi+200. $0.96. 

BREWINGTON, ANN, and KNISELY, VERONA B. The Social Concept of Money: 
A Bibliography. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viii+108. 
$o.50. 

Hix, Howarp C. The Life and Work of the Citizen. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xviii+638. $1.52. 

JAFFE, BERNARD. New World of Chemistry. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+566+xxx. $1.80. 

JENSEN, Mitton B., JENSEN, MILDRED R., and ZILLER, M. Louisa. Funda- 
mentals of Home Economics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. x+418. 
$1.68. 

Joun, MELLIE, and WuiTE, Rutu. Junior English Drills: Book I, pp. 78; 
Book II, pp. 92; Book III, pp. 92. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. $0.40 
each. 

Jones, Eastey S. Practice Handbook in English: A Drillbook and Review in 
the Essentials of Writing and Speaking. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. x+262. $1.32. 

Jones, RoBert L., and WHEAT, Harry G. Jones-Wheat Arithmetics: Book I, 
pp. viii+342, $0.64; Book II, pp. viii+366, $0.64; Book III, pp. viii+408, 
$0.72. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 

JorpaNn, HELEN Movucey, ZILLER, M. Louisa, and BRown, JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Home and Family. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+426. $1.60. 
Malden Health Series: The Voyage of Growing Up, by C. E. Turner and Grace 
T. Hallock, pp. vit+ 204, $0.60; In Training for Health, by C. E. Turner and 
Jeanie M. Pinckney, pp. viiit++152, $0.60; Community Health, by C. E. 
Turner and Georgie B. Collins, pp. vi+250, $0.84; Physiology and Health, 
by C. E. Turner, pp. vi+278, $0.96. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935 

(revised). 

Matot, Hector. Sans famille. Abridged, simplified, and edited by Ralph W. 
Haller and Leopold Klein. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. vi+238. $0.80. 

MATHER, CHARLES CHAMBERS, SPAULDING, ALICE Howarp, and SKILLEN, 
Me ita Hamitton. Behind the Footlights: A Book on the Technique of 
Dramatics. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+ 
496. $1.72. 

OLIVER, THOMAS Epwarp. The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. viiit-706. $3.60. 

PERRET, ELEANOR. Man’s Work and World: A History of Industry. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+586-++maps. $2.12. 

REED, THoMAS HARRISON. Form and Functions of American Government. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935 (revised). Pp. 
x+538. $1.60. 
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SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, JOHN R., with the co-operation of ROLLAND 
R. Smitu. Modern-School Mathematics: Book I, pp. xx+364, $0.92; Book II, 
pp. xvit+368, $0.92. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1935. 

TEUSCHER, RuTH H., JOHNSON, ELEANOR M., and Howarp, ETHEL K. Junior 
Language Skills: Book I, pp. xvi+256; Book II, pp. xvit+314; Book III, 
pp. xvi+258. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Each book $0.64 
(paper); $0.92 (cloth). 

TRESSLER, J. C. English in Action: Book I, pp. xx+612, $1.60; Book II, pp. 
xx+652, $1.76. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935 (revised). 

WaLpoLe, B. A. Science of Living Things. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. vi+130. $0.52. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, 
No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 121-84. $1.00. 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. Radio and Children. New York: Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, 1935. Pp. 22. 

Hutcuinson, Mark E. Outline and Bibliography of a Latin Teacher’s Course. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. iv+32. $1.25. 

LonG, JoHN A., SANDIFORD, PETER, and OTHERS. The Validation of Test Items. 
Bulletin No. 3 of the Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto. Toronto, Ontario: University of Toronto, 1935. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

Morriss, ELizABETH C., Morse, MARION V., and PHILLIPS, EpNA. An Experi- 
mental Reading Study in the Joint Library-Adult Elementary Education Field. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. iv+44. 

PETERS, CHARLES C. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, Part V. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 12. State College, 
Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1935. Pp. 
56. $0.50. 

Potter, Howarp W., and Liss, Epwarp. The Scientist Looks at the Emotionally 
Unstable Child, Part II. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. I, No. 4. Lang- 
horne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 1935. 
Pp. 22. 

Recent Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Washington: Committee on Tenure 
of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 62. $0.25. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 19, 1934—The Problem of Duplication: As Attacked in Certain 
State Surveys of Higher Education, by John H. McNeely. Pp. vi+5o. 
Leaflet No. 45 (1935)—Federal Grants for Education, 1933-34 by Timon 

Covert. Pp. 14. 
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Pamphlet No. 61 (1935)—Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1933-34 by Lula 
Mae Comstock. Pp. 20. 

RIsEN, Maurice L. Legal Aspects of Separation of Races in the Public Schools. 
Philadelphia: Temple University, 1935. Pp. 142. 

Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XIII, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

SmitH, C. EBBLEWHITE. The Construction and Validation of a Group Test of 
Intelligence using the Spearman Technique. Bulletin No. 5 of the Department 
of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education. Toronto, Ontario: 
Ontario College of Education, 1935. Pp. 56. $0.50. 

The Third Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington: 
M. M. Chambers (722 Jackson Place), 1935. Pp. 120. $1.00. 

WEst, MicHAEL. Definition Vocabulary. Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 
Educational Research, University of Toronto. Toronto, Ontario: Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1935. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

WOoELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. AurRILLa. Requirements for 
Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 48 
(mimeographed). $1.00. 

WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Cote, LuEtitA. How to Read Rapidly and Well: 
A Manual of Silent Reading. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 16. $0.15. 

ZIRBES, LAURA. Curriculum Trends: A Preliminary Report and a Challenge. 
Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1935. Pp. 40. $0.35. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Dorsey, JoHN Morris. The Foundations of Human Nature: The Study of the 
Person. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+488. $2.80. 
Haines, HELEN E. Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 

RosE, Mary Swartz, and BorGESON, GERTRUDE M. Child Nutrition on a 
Low-Priced Diet: With Special Reference to the Supplementary Value of an 
Egg a Day, the Effect of Adding Orange Juice and of Replacing Egg by 
Liver. Child Development Monographs, No. 17. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xiv+110. 
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